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“ Quanquam animus meminisse honet, luctuque refrigit, incipiam.’’— Virgil. 
“ Although my mind shudders at the recollection and recoils with grief, nevertheless I will begin.” 




























{gale, upon the ears of the emigrants from Eng- 
CHAPTER I. ¢land’s coast and the Emerald Isle. . 
Ox the briny ocean’s wave, when its gushed) By the next day the ship was in her mooring, 
waters were tossed in tumult before the furious‘the anchors heaved, and soon after the solemn 
winds of a North-easter, sixty-five years ago, at} bier with the corpse of the mother, with no weep- 
the solemn hour of midnight, when the proud? ing mourners, with hearts sorrowing attending, was 
hearts and lofty, minds of an impious crew first} conveyed up the street to the Swedes’ church-yard, 
bended the knee, and looked, with supplicating}and there interred under the wide spreading 
voices, te Him who “‘ ruleth the storms and the{ branches of an aged locust-tree. 
tempests,”” was the hour, and in a rude berth upon} The infant Elizabeth was placed under the care 
H.B. M. packet-ship Shenandoah, bound to the? of an aunt, already past the meridian of life, who 
city of Penn, was the place, that gave birth to} bestowed upon her an education as far as her 
Elizabeth Walker, a child of misfortune. means would permit, and reared her in habits of 
An orphan, too, came she into the world—for { industry, so that when the balmy breezes of the 
sarcely had the breath of life been breathed into} sixteenth summer fanned her dark locks, she was 
her nostrils,-ere the same fiat called hence the} fitted with a knowledge of domestic duties to have 
spirit of that parent who had just forborne the‘a charge over household matters, and discharge all 
pangs of childbirth, with no friend or relative’s {the practical relations of a married life. 
hand to close her expiring eyes into that sleep that 
knows no waking—no pious face to overshadow 
hers, beaming with the grace and effulgence of a 
Heaven-born spirit, to represent and point her to 
that state of things which is invisible to mortal 
eyes; and no tears were there shed for the loss of 
that wife and mother, for an emigrant stranger 
was she on board, and long since that husband— 
who ten years before had solemnly promised, 
before the Church of England’s altar, to be a loving 
help-mate to her, and keep her in sickness and in 
health—had become callous hearted to human suf- 
fering, by long indulgence in the inebriating 
draught, 
Ere the morning’s sun had risen from the bosom 
of the deep the storm had abated, the cumuli of 
ouds had rolled away, and the mountain-like bil- 
"8 were fast subsiding into their wonted slum- 
Ting calmness, when the joyful sound of ‘‘ Land 
to!” sung out by a jolly tar from the topmost 
mast, who had already forgotten past dangers, fell, 


ike the sweetest music that floats on the evening 
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CHAPTER II. 


Though Elizabeth was an orphan child, de- 
prived of the watchful and anxious eye of a mo- 
ther, with no father (except in name) to provide 
for her well being, even in childhood’s fleeting 
hours, yet this period was now passed and she 
was verging into womanhood 


“Spotless without and innocent within,” 


under the faithful tutelary of her aunt, who had 
in every respect acted out the part of a parent, and 
had caused the little stream of her youthful exist- 
ence thus far to flow gently and happily away. 
But ere her eighteenth autumn had waned, Eliza- 
beth was united in marriage to a man of industry 
and integrity, and for the space of several years 
endured trials and afflictions that nothing but the 
fortitude of woman could have saved from sinking 
her into utter despondency. 
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During this period she saw four lovely infants {among the multitude collected, heats of , 
carried to the grave, whose eyes were never} who were chilled with sorrow and Warmed wis 
opened to the light of day, and whose tender cries { sympathy, who had her conveyed to the res)... 
and innocent glee she never heard—for whom, } of that aunt, under whose Christian guardians), 
however, she mourned with all the affection of a >she had been nurtured in her infancy even yrs 
mother, and like Rachel, refused to be comforted ; womanhood, and with whom she again {oy , 
because they were not. home when misfortune attended her. “a 

But brighter prospects dawned in the five suc-} Here, after undergoing the painful operatioy ,; 
ceeding years, and now a /iving son and a daugh- ‘trephining, the removal of a portion of hor on. 
ter were presented to her, as connecting links of} nium, and the insertion of a metallic plate oa 
love and union between her and her husband, ?inches and a half in length, new trials ayy. 
whose noble mien, honest and industrious habits, her. For, alas! for the uncertainty of Jif. ine 
had won the esteem and confidence of the late ‘week’s time the philanthropic hand of tha: ay. 
Stephen Girard, in whose service, as a ship-rigger, { was palsied, and no longer were the widow’s ya; 
he obtained constant employment. supplied from her purse, whose strings hither, 

But what security have we for earthly happi-} were never closed against deserving alms: gy; 
ness, for in a short time Elizabeth was stripped of whilst the body of the aunt was being consipoj 
nearly all her joys of earth. For lo! high perched ‘to the grave, and her spirit to Him who gay. » 
upon the topmost mast of a merchantman then }the poor widow was removed to the same hio:p\t,) 
lying at anchor near Pine street wharf, nearly and the same apartment in which her husbar |2y 

nished ; just as the golden hues of a cloudless sun-‘and died but a short time previous. And. 9} 
set were softening over the waters of the Dela- } what painful reflections came rushing upon her 
ware into the silvery shades of nightfall, a man { mind in this lonely situation, with no sympat} izing 
was seen busily engaged in tacking a “bit of friend or relative to administer unto her ejthe; 
striped bunting” to its summit, preparatory to a ‘temporally, or soothe her spiritually. Her thonzhts 
voyage, and the next instant his mangled and ‘reverted to the time and circumstances that ot. 
crushed body was taken up insensible upon the ; tended her birth; the trials and misfortunes the 
detk, and borne to the hospital by the hands ee her followed her like fell genii from the day of 

; 
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the friendly sailors, over whose hardened cheeks ) her marriage to the present hour ; while a shuider 
coursed feeling tears for the fate of their master’s passed over her agonized frame when the suffer. 
ship-rigger, the husband of Elizabeth! ing, mangled form of her devoted husband quivered 
Amputation was resorted to, the skill of several {again before her eyes, and her Christian spirit 
physicians was vainly essayed, and the faithful } hardly restrained her from following the injine. 
and affectionate wife, giving her children into the} tion once given to Job ‘‘ to curse God and die.” 
charge of a relative—the same good old aunt— 5 But, by the grace of Him who died on Calvary, she 
forsook her own fireside, and never absented her-} was enabled to forbear, and in a few weeks she 
self from his lowly couch until the close of the} walked forth from her ward in full possession of 
third week, when his spirit, forsaking its frail} the use of her limbs and mental faculties, with a 
tenement, winged its flight to scenes unseen and‘ prayer of thankfulness upon her lips that her lif 
regions untraversed. had been thus far so mercifully spared to further 
After seeing the last funeral rites performed } serve His will and His purpose. 

over her husband, the heart-sorrowing widow) Fortunately her misfortunes, her industry, ani 
slowly retraced her segs from the church-yard § frugal management in household duties during her 
(with a purse of fifty dollars from the liberal hand { husband’s life time, and afterward as a cook in 
of her Jate husband’s master,) to look after her} Girard’s family, were duly appreciated by a friend 
little brood, whom she had scarcely seen for near } of her former taba, who frequently had passed 
a month; and oh! horrible to relate, hardly had}an evening with them in pleasant converse, an 
she crossed the threshold of her humble dwelling } was ere this fully acquainted with her many ¢o- 
when her darling boy, in whom she had antici-{ mestic virtues which shadowed forth amid ber 

pee a comforter in her widowhood, was brought } daily avocations. 
ome a corpse, having unfortunately that afternoon} In due time they were married, and her orphar 
fallen overboard from the same vessel on whose‘ child was again received under a parental roo! 
deck his father was so lately crushed ! and duly provided for by her step-father, Mr. Gail 
* & who loved her simply because she was of be! 


this life’s burdens and responsibilities. And thus, 
Some thirty odd years from the events first nar- 

rated, when old Sol was traversing the shortest 
track in the heaven’s expanse, and mother earth 
lay locked in the deep and icy sleep of a winter’s 
solstice, a poor woman, with a ragged market- 
basket on her arm, was seen walking with hurried , 
step up Market street, whilst others with more) for the space of nearly fifteen years ; and thous: 
care and prudence were carefully selecting their} she had given birth to seven children, bot fou 
way over ice covered pavements, when suddenly ; Survived to add pleasure to their family cir’ 
an agonizing shriek was heard, borne upon the _ 
chilling wind, and the gee widow lay insensibly CHAPTER IV 
prostrate upon the cold pebbles, by the unfortu- 3 
nate slipping of one foot into the orifice of a sewer} The horizon of Elizabeth Gail’s life during 
in stepping from the sidewalk, and in her fall had} lengthened period above mentioned, had prest*\“ 
fractured her skull, and broken her left armand}no Jowering cloud of ill omen—apart from “* 
thigh bone of the same side. usual train of anxieties, and some disappoil!'!!"" 
But in this benevolent city there were soon ‘incident to the human race, when floating o¥" 
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“ All of a tenor was their after life, 

No day discolored with domestic strife: 
No jealousy, but mutual truth believed 
Secure repose, and kindness undeceived 
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the stream of time in life’s vessel—until very re-» borne by the spirit of the Gospel, came to her 
gently, When it became evident that her husband, | relief, and with a firm step she returned to her 
gom loss of strength and energy, and from some { sorrowing household, (now consisting of two sons 
characteristic symptoms, was laboring under anand two daughters,) breathing in a tone searcely 
ic disease of the heart; which of necessity } audible, ‘* Thy will, oh Father, be done.” 
igereased her duties, already onerous, to liquidate; During the subsequent six or eight years im- 
the rent and support ber family. , portant changes took place in her domestic circle. 
An autumnal sun was sinking low in the western Her eldest surviving son no longer nestled under 
horizon, teflecting his golden rays from the lofty ) her protection, but was abroad seeking a fortune 
spires of the public edifices, through their latticed among strangers in a ‘‘stranger land ;”’ her daugh- 
gindow, when Mr. Gail, thoughtfully regarding; ters had budded into womanhood and were com- 
the beauty of the scene, and the changes that na- fortably married, and at this time the only re- 
ture was undergoing, observed to the wife of his} maining son—long afflicted with scirrous tumors— 
bosom, “ A voice within admonishes me that my‘$ was advancing to primitive manhood, when a 
sun’s life will soon also set, ere the ‘sear and yel-{cancer—a disease the direst and fullest fraught 
iow leaf? of this autumn shall wholly wane, but } with the most intense suffering, as well as the 
of that hour when I leave the ‘ coils of mortality’; greatest dread to the human race—attacked the 
behind me, thou wilt have no warning.” angle of his lower jaw, and such ravages did it 
He paused, and the wife was startled with alarm} commit upon surrounding parts, that ere his 
at the calm and pensive manner in which he spoke. ; twenty-second year was completed deglutition 
Alas! too true. was his presentiment, and too soon ; became impracticable, and the powers of life worn 
were her fears to be realized. For lo! one sunny out by a consuming hectic fever, yielded up the 
Sabbath-day morning, when the bells of the dif- ; a to the’ silent tomb. 
ferent churches were calling together their respec: \ he widow’s cup of bitterness was filled to 
tive congregations to worship at their shrines, Mr. } overflowing by this last affliction, which rendered 
Gail, in feeble, but usua] health, stepped forth‘ her habitation desolate; and now robbed entirely 
from his door as if with the intention to obey the ; of her numerous offspring by disease, casualty, and 
summons, when he dropped upon the green sward ; the laws of marriage, she felt that she could no 
of his own yard and was taken up a corpse! Who} longer linger in a city wherein she had seen and 
as not a tear for the wife again a widow, in her; experienced so much suffering both in body and 
sudden bereavement of a husband’s counsel and} mind. She resolved, therefore, to turn her back 
asistance, and for the children now in a state of} upon those scenes which memory would so often 
orphanage, again dependent ee the energy of; recall to her recollection whilst living in such 
her mind and the strength of her hands, now be-}close proximity to where they occurred, while 
ginning to relax with the infirmities of age and the } the imagination in day time, as well as in dream- 
hard service already performed ing night, would again and again picture the 
Scareely had the grave closed over her second § crushed husband—the son rescued in death from a 
husband, Lennie, ere she felt sinewed for the? watery tomb—her own sufferings—the corpse of 
responsible task that once more devolved upon § the drowned babe, and the strangling tortures of 
her, to rear up in Christian virtues, and habits of} her last remaining son with her, who comforted 
industry, the senior part of her family, and satisfy and assisted her in struggling against the tide of 
the wants of her junior children; and as she} misfortunes that still beset her path. 
looked upon the youngest and loveliest of them? The vernal birds of 1840 had returned, and the 
all—a lisping od. of two years, who could just} blithe carol of the gay lark was again heard,—the 
make her hunger known to her mother—she sallied banks of the rivulets were strewed with the first 
forth to seek employment, and thus, day by day, 
leaving this last Bud. of her affection in the care of 
another, she toiled for others in all honest menial 
occupations. And thus another sultry summer’s 
day was spent in hard service by the widow, 
cheerfully performed as a duty that she owed to 
her children, and she was returning home happil 
musing of the joyful greeting of innocent glee with 
which she would be received, especially by the 
tenderest and best beloved of her brood, when a 
messenger, in the form of a little ragged girl, met 
her, to break her sweet revery and sadden that 


sweet wild-flowers of the gentle spring, and all 
nature was awakening to another joyous resurrec- 
tion of sunshine and beauty, when the poor widow 
carried her resolve into execution by retiring some 
twenty miles into the country to reside with a 
married daughter. 


CHAPTER V. 


Four years ago, when the surly blasts of a No- 
vember’s wind had bared the forests of their fo- 
liage and the fields of their verdure; in a neat 
placid countenance, b abruptly informing her that { little cottage, in a room next the roof, lay a female 
ner last born, the pride of her widowed heart, was? in a tranquil slumber, though the sleet at one mo- 
that hour drowned by falling into a tub of water, ment was driven in fitful gusts against the win- 
whilst her nurse was talking to a female acquaint- } dow, and at the next, the rain in a deluging sheet 
ance in the alley. rolled along the roof, driven by a wind that reveled 

The poet’s pen would be powerless to describe ; { in warring against the forest trees and the habita- 
the imagination, in her highest flights of fancy,'tions of men. And yet she heard it not—for it 
would vainly essay to picture the agonized feel-} was at the solemn hour of midnight, when deep 
ings of that parent whose pallid frame quivered as sleep falleth upon mortals, and those aged limbs 
the aspen leaf, whilst the heart’s blood, leaving ) Were wearied with the toil of the preceding day, 
the surface, rushed back to the fountain of life and} for the frosts of sixty-odd winters had silvered 


there seemed to stagnate, and palsied by the effect, } over that head of hair, and the finger of time was 
she remained for a time as motionless as a statue. | plainly traced in those corrugated cheeks. Still 

The resignation of a Christian spirit to the dis- {she slept on, and was dreaming that all the ele- 
Pensations of an over-ruling Providence, and a} ments of nature were hushed without as in an au- 


hope of immortality, and faith in Jesus Christ } tumnal evening, and she was partaking of a homely 


‘ 
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meal ina little arbor, when suddenly a rumbling } roads upon her lungs, and her limbs were jy¢);, 
noise was heard, and upon casting her eyes heaven- {ted with a dropsy. —_ 
ward whence the sound appeared to proceed, she} Yet amid all the accumulated sufferings of »:, 
saw the blue expanse of the firmament divide } ease, misfortune, and poverty, that had attenes 
asunder, and rolling back, an effulgence of light‘; her in rotation, even from her natal hour mas 
burst forth, followed by the appearance of four ; present time, she could look up to her attendant 
beings resembling mortals, but shrouded in robes? with a mild countenance, lit with a heavenly 
of vestal purity, and bearing with them the sem- ‘smile, and say to them even in her present asonv 
blance of immortality, who descending and bid- } pinioned in the dorsal position, ‘‘I am blessed in 
ding her be of good cheer, partook of her frugal} every respect.” : 
repast and rose up again to depart—at which the) If the reader will here take a retrospect with 
widow with her sunken orbs suffused with tears, }the junior physician, who attended this unforty, 
and with a desire to leave this suffering earth and } nate being in her last throes of illness—from w hoc, 
attest the truth of ‘‘ those things which are invisi- } pious lips were then gleaned the touching history 
ble,”’ asked them with feeling earnestness if she } of her life, so full of instruction, and from which 
might not accompany them. ‘“ Not now,” replied }a few of the most prominent incidents have bee 
they in harmonious voices, ‘‘ but in four years we ‘ so feebly portrayed, true to the very letter, with 
will return and take thee home.” And they dis-' no fictitious matter interwoven,—he then must 
appeared, while afar off she distinctly heard the ‘ needs believe that ‘truth is strange, stranger than 


Mail 


voices as if of an hundred and forty and four thou- } fiction,” and that hers was a calmly resigned jie 
sand singing a new song, in voices suchas on earth) of a meek and lowly follower of Christ, wh 
cn ies svening gile tea uilett SOUL cet toned cibictiiony Mike abe “had been eet annie 
: ingular| 
but the whistling winds and the creaking branches ; blessed !’” rs. 
of the mee tee rm 0 the cottage. The child of misfortune is now upon her death. 
During the four years that she had passed ip the | bed—grown gray in the service of others, for th 
country, she had found kind friends to sympathize {sun is entering the sixty-fifth winter's solstice of 
with her in her afflictions, and afford her such em- her life, and the fourth since she dreamt of th 
ployment as was suited to her age and infirmities ; } visitation of the angels, and yet she was den e 
= ee now popes a m9 grag happy life, } = —_ of i up a ee — 
when disease, the scourge of the human race, re-;the sad news that a much beloved grandchild, 
visited her family. The daughter with whom she } who was placed in a factory, fell but the mer 
resided, was the next apparent victim, who ere) week from a high window and was instantly 
this had been afflicted with sarcomitous tumors, ‘ killed. ; 
se Sra ty sein had attacked each mammil-} gay still one — intelligence was 
ary gland. ime wore apace, while the disease } being wafted from the South, not only to her but 
exhibited more strongly painful evidences of that ; to hundreds of firesides destitute of fathers and 
fell disease that five years previously had tortured } sons; that _ a far distant plain, in a foreign 
oe oa ae ae till on part was } land, one ostile age of sister republics met 
exhausted ; and she was contemplating a painfully {in fearful rencontre; where the shrieks of the 
lingering death, in like manner, when three phy-; wounded and the dying were drowned by the 
sicians, with a philanthropic spirit volunteered to ) booming of heavy artillery, and where the private 
protract her sufferings and lengthen out her days } soldier was stimulated to deeds of daring and the 
by amputating the entire mammillary glands. {sacrifice of life by the chivalrous onslaught of 
rey oa —_ ye an my with Hs gory epee a ne the long lost son of the widow, 
tude she forbore the horrid operation, which re- ? battling for the honor of his country. 
sulted in complete success, and she survived : yea, Another battle had been fought and won by 
lived to administer at the bedside of her mother § American prowess, at the sacrifice of a thousand 
in her last illness. lives, which was heralded forth from as many 
presses in the country, when the widow’s daugh- 
ter picking up a newspaper one day as she sat 
CHAPTER bisa : watching over the bedside of her parent, fearing to 
aS wae gterd a oe nore oon oa = eS on for a — _ life should _ ms 
id herself behin e western hills, while the} in her absence; when lo! her eye casually glanc- 
eastern horizon was beginning to be faintly lit up; ing over the list of ‘killed and wounded,” met 
a — ee 9. - cr powerfal — oe the name of her brother, the ast born = 
ohenaad iva oud tes noon  eeeeorerty- ‘ec mvt A x aye ~ nr tne ral and 
dark garret of a pb ieeniton: in iehieh abe ithe chudder that canal og alert frame, 
lived as a domestic, and neglecting to strike a) did not escape the dying observation of the mo- 
light to guide her aged footsteps, the next moment { ther, who with a renewal of strength raised her- 
the inmates below were startled by a wild cry, } self upon an attenuated arm to seek the cause. In 
the crashing of a door, and a ‘heavy body rolled .an ungarded moment the daughter informed her“ 
out upon the second floor. ; the fact, and hardly had the last words died away 
be = pt ten ay — ae = oe sant Siar — ory or a 
a mangled and broken body, } her pillow with upturned eyes and interlocking 
busily engaged in dressing the wounds and fa her fuhde, faintly Sidapieed with a smile of in- 
-— = fractures of the unfortunate Widow Gail. § mortality upon her features, ‘* My work is finished, 
n addition to her present injuries, it was dis- >for they are coming to redeem their promise 2% 
covered upon examination, that her exposures and ‘ take rod home.” ‘And the spirit of Elizabeth Gail 
hardships for half a century had made serious in- no longer strove with the mortal part. 
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TO MY SISTER, ON THE DEATH OF HER CHILD. 


sur sleeps, thy fair and sinless child, 
The sleep, the dreamless sleep of years, 

The sounds are chilled whose charms beguiled 
A mother’s cares—a mother’s fears ; 

Another voice may seem as clear, 

But none to mother’s heart so dear. 


The eye is dim whose living ray 

Has beamed on thee like star at eve; 
So calm and pure its joyous play, 

It was not formed to pine and grieve. 
The glance is glassed—the look has flown 
To muse with spirits like its own. 


Tue voice is hushed whose murmuring notes 
Rose on the mother’s list’ning ear, 

As soft as those the low wind floats 
In music to the gondolier, 

When Venice pours her vesper song, 

At summer eve the waves along. 


The heart is stilled—cold, coldly stilled, 
That late with life was beating high; 
Where joy, and love, and gladness thrilled, 
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With all of childhood’s ecstasy ; 
It ne’er will know this cold world’s strife, 
For frozen in the fount is life. 


But grieve not, sister, though thou ‘st lost 
A star that once illumined thy sky; 
°T is but a cloud the star has crossed, 
To hide its lustre from thine eye; 
Behind the cloud that holds its way, 
Thy star still glows with heavenly ray. 


I know, indeed, thy heart still heaves, 
When memory paints the lost one’s face, 
And oft the silent tear-drop leaves 
On thy sad cheek its hallowed trace. 
Oh! would I could caress away 
The thoughts that all too deeply prey. 


This world is but a wintry waste, 

To hearts whose only home is here ; 
And few there be that in it taste 

A joy unleavened with a tear; 
Yet trustful faith still looks on high, 
And tearful seeks its promised sky. 


THE WORLD OF NO SORROW. 





BY NEHEMIAH HODGE. 


Tuere’s a world no sorrow knowing, 
Where no threat’ning tempests rise ; 

Where no hostile winds are blowing, 
And no darkness veils the skies. 


Where no restless ocean, dreary, 
Mocks with rage or sports with life ; 

Where no voyager, tossed and weary, 
Sinks beneath the billow’s strife. 


Where no lightnings rend asunder 
Mountains hoary, far or near ; 

Where no muttering sounds of thuider, 
And no earthquake voice to fear. 


Where no forests, autumn blighted, 
Clad in pale and sickly hues— 
But forever fresh, and lighted 
With the fragrant sun-lit dews. 


Where no scorching beam to swelter, 
And no brumal frosts to chill ; 
11* 
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There the fleecy clouds give shelter, 
And the golden showers distil. 


There soft verdure, springing ever, 
Eyes of holy light to bless, 

There bright roses fading never, 
Angels’ stainless feet caress. 


There the saints their anthems swelling, 
’Neath the grove’s enchanting sheen, 

Where bright waters, ceaseless, welling 
Up from fountains fringed with green. 


There they drink in endless pleasure, 
On the mount and on the strand— 

Without mixture, without measure, 
While by heavenly breezes fanned. 


There the pilgrim, faint and cheerless, 
Finds a world of deep repose— 

Treads the verdant landscape fearless, 
Where no sorrowing streamlet flows. 











THE DUEL. 


BY MISS J. W. H. GEORGE. 


‘There is a grief we cannot feel, 
There is a wound that will not heal ; 
My heart grew cold, it felt not then— 
When shall it cease to feel again.”’ 


Tuere are incidents in the career of some indi- } his silent, unsocial character repelled al] ideas 
viduals that color the whole course of their after‘ those kind indulgences which children require ¢ 
lives; and there are points of feeling arrived at be extended toward them to be even tolera: 
which render certain portions of an existence the. He insisted however, notwithstanding eto . 
data of occurrences which leave impressions on the ther’s objections, and she became, with ine. 
° . ¢ te ay ‘ He, a 
heart that no time can obliterate, no train of cir-. resident in his lonely and cheerless ab de. Itwas 
cumstances ever efface from the burning tablets of an advantage to him in this way. She took char: 
a memory, which however it may fail to all of the housekeeping, and thereby saved him, as 
others, lives on with its undying record while life ; regarded hired housekeepers, much trouble and 
remains, under such cases, a burthen oft times? vexation. 
too heavy to be borne. ; My mother, too, being exceedingly quiet in her 
ae ogg & ig an! ; ayer my vene- | habits, hams op tne ne ? no e seggegae: in that 
rable uncle, ‘‘ how harrowing are thy visions. « way. ith her loss of my father, to whom she 
The frosts of years have whitened these withered : was most tenderly attached, the love of society 
locks, and their flight has planted these deep, dark , ceased also, and her highest enjoyment seemed t 
furrows on this gloomy brow, and yet the thoughts: consist in guiding my infant mind, and storing it 
Morag aided their planting are as fresh as when‘ with the heaven-born principles that regulated 
their occurrence sealed up the avenues of all {every movement of her life. My sweet and gentle 
earthly happiness from my heart, and I stood a‘ mother, my thoughts of oe pena wafted on 
wretch in the world, for whom human charities, {every scene of beauty or enjoyment which mine 
human joys, and human sympathies were cut off,eye of sense or sight beholds. In the dreamy 
forever.” ;evening hour when twilight sheds her mantle of 
©. Roy hac bge by ~~ a eng peerage _. gr the eo and beautiful 
’ e, odd man. e was a bache- ear and the busy day with all its cares and 
lor, and this circumstance was considered a suffi- vexations is pend gradually to rest, how often 
pooh sega to aH his singularities and ec- {come the lessons of her love to my oft times lonely 
centricities. In his habits he was much of a: heart, and how often in imagination do I hear then 
recluse, though occasionally he would leave his ‘ echo in Gar a Waa 4GEE Lenelion care, still as 
retired villa and plunge into all the gayeties and‘ it were, hovering over her orphan with her sera- 
pcm ager e city-life. But yet amid all the< phic wings of eternal and undying affection. 
issipation which for a time appeared to enslave; But to return to my uncle’s dwelling and its in- 
him, his inward misery was most apparent ; vent-‘ habitants. When x: first took up our abode 
ing oe — ~ v4 most ‘eet nature } there, and the Sabbath came round with its sacred 
oward those with whom he might chance to as-‘ duties, I remember my mother’s surprise, young 
sociate ; for his companions were all the result of }as I was, at finding ier brother haeer went to 
chance. Friends, beyond his own family, he had ; church; his temper, she felt, would not bear ex- 
none, though many sought his friendship; but with} postulation, and receiving a rough rebuff on her 
almost rudeness all overtures of such a nature were } first invitation to accompany her thither, she ever 
repelled, and for women he cherished almost a ‘afterward forbore to do so, but continued her own 
=e _—— And then some of his habits of; quiet practice of frequenting the house of God 
eaahan ta bet al a _—. In ~~ ¢ a all Paey eteog ne trusting eas example 
; sunshine, the pure and { might one day have its influence on him. 
balmy air, the perfume of flowers, the song of; But I grew up from childhood to womanhood 
birds, and the murmuring of the rippling river’s; without any alteration in his habits, or apparent!y, 
course hard by his house, invited all but himself} ways of thinking. Yet who may dare scan the 
to wander and admire the loveliness of earth and ; mind, the soul of man? or who comprehend what 
ri ppetreucer brs pong ~ ~ aw ge with; God hath in his infinite wisdom hidden yes all 
e resting on his nd seeme ost in¢ human eyes? My uncle was considered one 0! 
begs emesis of the beauties that surrounded the coldest and most singular of men, and yet he 
Ur pe ete ee oy for co , gave evidence ote “—_ of feeling at op aos 
rms. But in a storm, ) was even appalling from one so generally stern ane 
: hes elements raged above his head, he would ‘ rigid, to behold. But these were rare occasions, 
c — in being abroad. ; and when their violence had subsided the same 
a eyo ae sister, was early left a widow, hard and unbending rigidity reigned as —— 
idieiee and li — > Pe agp amt and not a shadow of emotion betokened mee 
ive Wi im. rst she objected, § plea in; hi nce wearing the 
as I was then a noisy prattler just odesine te peach ps Bec oy eng eyes bebeld 
fifth year, and she feared it would annoy him, as {and shrunk from the miserable and forbidding ex 
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aression of his small gray eyes. Years rolled on )a cupboard which she had previously overlooked, 
‘-ithout producing any material change in my | caught her eye, and applying the key, it yielded 
uncle, save that as I reached the age of woman- }at once to her hand, and opening it, the first object 
sod his form exhibited more strikingly with } that presented itself was a parcel carefully sealed 
every added year the ravages which time and sor- } and directed to her. 

‘ow had wrought. His health evidently declined} My mother’s curiosity was deeply excited, as 
sce, and his bent form and tottering gait pro- )may be imagined, to see what it contained, and as 


-jimed him fast verging toward that bourne ‘to myself, my impatience was such I could searcely 
{ wait till we could get down stairs, where she most 
“From whence no traveler returns.” -obstinately, as 1 thought, persisted in going, ere she 


' broke the seal. Arrived at her own sitting-room 
My mother observed these signs of the ap- ‘she seated herself with a most provoking delibe- 
oroaching close of a long life with many a sad and } rateness, and then tore open the envelope. The 
hitter thought, as he apparently possessed so little ; parcel it contained was very thickly written over, 
feeling in unison with so important a change, and ‘and related the history of himself, which was as 
there were times when she endeavored to draw) follows: 
his mind to these serious considerations. He} ‘My beloved sister. The history I am about 
would listen with greater attention than formerly, {to write is one I should have both spared myself 
yet still I always thought mechanically. It soon }the writing and you the reading, were it not that 
became evident that his days were numbered; he )I consider it a duty I owe the devoted affection 
was confined to his room, and his physicians gave ‘you have for so many years manifested toward 
no hope of his recovery. This circumstance was ‘one, so little worthy in every respect of your care 
made known to him by my mother in the gentlest {or consideration. For long ere you became an 
manner, and strange to say, he manifested no sign } inhabitant of my gloomy abode, my heart was as 
of sorrow or regret at the announcement. Shard and cold as a rock of adamant, and dead to 
Christmas with its mirth and cheer drew nigh, ‘every impulse of even the commonest feelings of 
but it brought none of the customary rejoicing to { humanity, and indeed, so little was I instigated by 
our hearth. On Christmas eve my uncle resigned, } brotherly feeling or affection, in my invitation to 
inan audible voice, his sou] into the hands of the }you to reside with me, that only one reason 
God who gave it, and pressing each of our hands‘ prompted it, and that was the thought that your 
in bis, he gave into my mother’s keeping a key, } residence would spare me the necessity, in future, 
then committing us to the care of Heaven, hisspirit (of troubling myself about hired housekeepers, a 
winged its flight to the realms of immortality. ‘circumstance which had previously been a most 
Death necessarily casts a gloom wherever his‘ vexatious bore. And now to my history: 
presence is felt, and the loss of my uncle, though} ‘* You were a mere child when I left the pater- 
| cannot say that I ever experienced much affec- {nal roof in search of glory in the battle-field, with 
tion for him, owing to his unsocial temper and}a heart burning for distinction, and weaving in 
habits, cast a shadow over my heart. By my mo- ‘my dreams a future, emblazoned in the records of 
ther it was felt most acutely, as her deceased bro- {the history of my country. 
ther was the only near relative she had possessed} ‘‘ As I pause a moment and reflect on the differ- 
formany years, and she felt in her widowed state }ent tenor of our lives, how striking appears the 
as though she was deprived of all to whom she } contrast; the one all quiet beauty, reposing on the 
could look for protection or care in this cold, hard, ‘ bosom of peaceful love, either as the wife of the 
unfeeling world. ‘husband of your choice, or as the mother of your 
The funeral was in all respects as gloomy as his { blooming, happy daughter ; the other, the slave of 
life had been, a violent snow-storm coming on just } pride, passion, and despair. But to return, when 
as the procession moved away to convey him to) the battle of was ended, contrary to my ex- 
his last resting-place, and the nodding plumes of} pectations, without my name being as I expected, 
the hearse contrasting mournfully with the white ‘greatly distinguished, we took up our quarters in 
fakes that descended so rapidly upon it, realizing $ the town of T It was a small provincial 
that most desolate of all similies, town, not far from the sea-coast, where the beauty 
of the scenery, the pureness and salubrity of the 
“A hearse in a snow storm.” air, made it a great resort during the summer 
months; and the society being generally gay and 
Thus our Christmas, instead of being a time of} fashionable, it promised to me and my brother 
merriment and happy greetings, was a season of} officers all the enjoyment which our hearts de- 
mourning and visits of condolence. The will he}sired. We soon, as a matter of course, became 
eft was, however, somewhat consoling to my mo-} intimate with several of the best families in the 
ther in the narrowness of her own immediate re- place, and with the son of one in particular I con- 
‘ources, for it put her in possession of an income ‘tracted an ardent friendship. George Forrest was 
for the remainder of her life, which secured her a man in all things after my own heart. He was 
from all future anxiety on that score; and to me jardent, generous, brave, handsome and talented, 
ie bequeathed ten thousand pounds, provided I sand with the girls was a general favorite. He 
marriel with my mother’s approval. was, moreover, the brother of a very handsome 
It was some time ere the key he gave her on }sister ; one whose rare qualifications secured whole 
the night he died was remembered, but one day {hosts of admirers, yet without affecting that deli- 
as she sat over her needlework it came suddenly {cacy and reserve of demeanor, which in my eyes 
‘o her recollection, and starting up, she proceeded ‘possessed so rare and peculiar a charm. Being 
‘o the library to search for the treasure it seemed } intimate with her brother, I saw her often; indeed, 
‘o imply to her it guarded. For some hours her {I became almost entirely domesticated with the 
laborious investigation of trunks and drawers was} family, and during a period of upward of two 
futile, and she was about giving up all idea that } years I enjoyed, I might almost say, the most per- 
‘ny importance was attached to it, when suddenly } fect earthly felicity. During that time, as you 
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will have supposed, I became engaged to Miss ' 
Forrest. An enumeration of her charms would be, . 
I imagine, perfectly superfluous, as every woman } 
in the eyes of the man who loves is always an ex- 
ception to all others; possessing a supremacy of | 
all that is charming, lovely, and desirable. In short, 
an angel upon earth. Such was Emma Forrest in 
my estimation, and the devoted attachment I en-- 
tertained for her was reciprocated as warmly in_ 
return. Her fortune was large, but to me that 
was her least recommendation. It did not appear | 
so, however, in the eyes of others, and as it after- ° 
ward came out, many were the insinuations made » 
to my disadvantage, to her brother respecting it. ° 
Still nothing impeded our intimacy, and we con- 
tinued, as I thought, the same warm attached } 
friends as ever. , 
‘* Emma and I had now been engaged a year, and © 
with the consent of her parents our bridal day had : 
been fixed at no very distant period, and prepara- 
tions were proceeding rapidly. I was the happiest ° 
of men, and secure in the belief that every thing» 
would prove all brightly beautiful as it seemed to 
promise, I yielded up my heart to a sense of the } 
most perfect enjoyment. But it is at such times ° 
that the most fearful anguish has proved to be> 
hatching. O how has that idea been realized by } 
me, and how little could I dream of the misery ‘ 
soon to succeed this season of enchantment and } 
rapturous delight. Alas! this seared and withered } 
heart, it almost shrinks from the task of recurring ‘ 
to the misery it has sustained through the long, ‘ 


with you, sooner than she should be 
would see you dead at my feet. 

**My soul was kindled on the instant a: 4. 
silent imputation, and I returned his look y+ ps 
angry expression of contempt and ab mn 
He curled his lip with sarcastic bitterness, gy) 
length said, lighting his cigar, while he o.. 
with the most provoking nonchulence, «T} Ke 
good deal of pretended sincerity in the world. bv 
its reality is, to me at least, very questional|.: 

‘¢¢ Indeed,’ said I, with as much ca] 
could assume. 

‘«* Yes,’ said he, puffing away, ‘a good dea 
But unfortunately for me, I’m no believer jn gy, 
man’s veracity.’ . 

** You judge of others by yourself, probably ’] 
replied. , 

‘* « No,’ said he, fixing his eyes glaring with pas- 
sion on me, ‘no. I judge of people by thei: 
actions.’ , 

“<«Tf I thought for a moment your words were 
intended to imply suspicion of my integrity and 
honor, I would punish it as it deserved,’ | rep] ed, 

‘Tf the cap fits,’ he said, in a drawling ironi- 
cal tone, ‘to use a vulgar aphorism, you can put 
it on.’ 

‘“** Enough,’ said I. ‘Here is my card,’ pre. 
senting it to him. 

**¢ And here is mine,’ he returned. 

‘*T took it, and thus ended this convivial 
evening. 

‘* The early morning saw me hastening to th: 


your wife | 


horrence 
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long years succeeding the gala season when youth, : place of meeting. A challenge having been sent 
love, and unclouded joy irradiated only my smil-}and accepted, and our seconds arranged. The 
ing and happy path. ‘place appointed was a secluded, distant spot, 

‘George Forrest’s manner in many instances: where nature’s beauties were lavishly strewed 


was changed, I noticed it long before I permitted } around. Trees and flowers, the verdant sod, the 


myself to acknowledge that it was so, for my hap- 
piness was too deeply inwoven with him and all ‘ 
his family to allow a trifling reason for an estrange- | 
ment. More than that, I was warmly attached to ° 
George Forrest on his own account; and ere I ° 
knew his peerless sister I loved him as a brother. 
You will wonder that any interested motives were } 
ascribed to me in seeking the hand of Emma For- ‘ 
rest, as my own expectations were pretty con- } 
siderable from my uncle, though our parents were ‘ 
not rich. But of course at that time they were) 
only expectations, and the prejudice against me } 
for being a successful suitor where so many had 
failed, was strong indeed, and produced, by con- 
tinual harping, the change I have alluded to in my 
friend’s manner. 


water-fall and meandering rivulet, filled the air 
with the melody of their own peculiar music, and 
impressed the senses with the poetry which so es- 
sentially belongs to picturesque and beautiful 
scenery. 

‘The bright rays of the morning sun flooded 
vale and mount, and the pearly dew drops gleamed 
brightly around 


“On leaves and flowers pendent.’ 


I was the first to arrive at the place designated, 
and being alone for upward of half an hour, thought 


}was busy. I was on the eve of meeting in morta! 
‘combat the brother of the woman I idolized, and 
‘on the events of that morning my whole hopes o! 


‘But two days more were to elapse and my \ earthly happiness were staked. My spirit groauec 
earthly happiness was to be complete; but two} within me as I thus pondered, but to retract wa: 
short days—they were eventful ones. In the) impossible. The die was cast, and its fearlu 
gladness of my heart I invited my brother officers ) consequences were to be braved at all hazards. 
with George and a few others to spend an evening; ‘‘In preparation for the worst, if I should ‘al’, 
with me, and a jolly time I concluded to have. }I had written to Emma stating the whole circum 


They came, all that I had invited, with a smile on’ 
their false lips and a pleasant word on their} 
tongues, but their hearts were black with feelings | 
only worthy of demons. The wine and joke cir- } 
culated freely, and hilarity seemed to crown the 
hour. They drank toast after toast to me and my | 
fair bride elect, and her golden tharms. George ' 


stance, of the necessity of my position, of the utter 
impossibility of evading so painful a step, anc 
trusting that should we meet no more, her heart 
would yield to my memory the tribute so tru'y 
my due, of an affection as pure, as ardent and ut 
dying, as ever beat in the breast of man. My s0- 
liloquy was at length broken by the sound o! 


Forrest had become much heated by the wine he : voices, informing me of the near approach of my 
had drank, and his feelings at once took fire at the ;} adversary and his and my second. a 
word golden charms. He turned on me apene-) ‘I glanced at George as he approached to see 


trating and fiery look. The expression of his) I could discover any traces of a relenting and for- 
countenance I shall never forget; it said as plain’ giving nature. But I looked in vain, the same 
as look could speak, mean contemptible wretch, angry, revengeful expression rested there as at out 
could such a consideration have had any weight; parting on the preceding night, my secret hopes 
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shorefore, that this unfortunate duel would be in 
ome way prevented were over. And I prepared 
myself for the worst. Oh, had it been any other 
wan than the brother of Emma, fear or dismay 
ould have been a stranger to my bosom, but as 
«was, fate had indeed sealed me her victim. 

Distances were arranged in due form, and we 
took our places and fired. Alas, mine with an 
werring mark, for Forrest fell on the instant, the 
|| having entered his heart. He lived but a few 
moments, I was told, for I was taken senseless 
fom the spot; the overpowering consciousness of 
‘ie consequences of this fatal morning arraying 
themselves before me with such fearful earnest- 
ness as to stop, as it were, the current of life for 
‘he time. Prophetic were these forebodings, and 
| have drank to the very dregs the cup of bitter- 
ness that then presented itself with such unerring 
truthfulness to my imagination. 

«] lay in a state of delirium for three weeks, to 
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yalescence increased I resolved to write to her. 
There was a fear and trembling, as you may ima- 
gine, in the thought; but as I had to leave T 
as soon as I recovered, my doing so was of course 
in all respects requisite. I related the circum- 
stances with truthfulness, and advocated my own 
cause with all the eloquence I was master of, be- 
lieving and trusting in the sincerity of her affection 
for me, and that though I had taken the life of her 
brother, the necessity of the case would excuse 
and palliate the act. 

“Thus I reasoned, and it appeared that both 
her and her family had also reasoned, but not in a 
similar way. Her answer came very shortly, and 
its contents were brief and pithy in the extreme. 
It began and ended thus— 

“<The murderer of my brother is requested 
never again to trouble, either by his presence or 
communications, the family of the justly in- 
censed. Emma Forrest.’ 
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resume again the wretchedness of knowing and ° 
feeling the consequences of that fatal morning. > 
Not a word had I heard of Emma, and as my con- } 
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‘*T had not calculated on this last blow, and the 
disordered state of my nerves from previous suf- 
fering, rendered me very unfit for the reception of 
such intelligence, and the shock to my shattered 

’ frame was such that for five weeks I again hovered 
‘between life and death. At length, however, I 
recovered toa tolerable degree of bodily health, 
>but my mind never recovered its former tone, 
} The sudden revulsion from intense happiness to 
»the most extreme misery, forever dispelled the 
, happy buoyancy of spirit for which I was once so 
;remarkable. Friendship or love I never experi- 
: enced again, but as one dead to all human sympa- 
> thy I have since lived, and shall in all probability 
die. I trust, however, that heaven has forgiven 
me, for sincerely have I repented the error of my 
; past life. Adieu, my dear sister, and may your 
> lovely daughter repay the care of so tender a pa- 
‘rent by her filial duty, and entitle herself to the 
trifling memento of my last will and testament. 
‘ Wituiam Horace Exvuincrorp.” 


A year from my uncle’s death my wedding-day 
‘came round, and blessed with my parent’s sanction 
: I became the happiest of wives. My uncle’s ample 
}domain became our residence, and still enjoying 
‘my mother’s society, my days flew happily away. 
\ But in this world of change nothing is stationary. 
} Two years from my marriage my much loved pa- 
»rent sickened and died. Oh my heart, this was 
‘the only real sorrow I had ever known. On her 
‘death-bed she called me to her, and taking my 
; hand in hers, and that of my little son, then but a 
? year old, she besought me to train him up in the 
> knowledge and practice of those precepts, which 

would, by the blessing of heaven, spare him that 
‘earthly shipwreck of his happiness which had 
¢marked her erring brother’s, and above every 
>} thing to impress on him the sinfulness of dueling, 
>and that false code of honor that made man fear 

the censure of his fellow worm more than the 
; anger of his God. 
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MOON 


How beautiful upon the earth, 
The moonlight streameth now! 
To heaven it surely owes its birth, 
So pure and bright its glow. 
T is gliding sofily through the trees 
That tremble in the restless breeze ; 
And through the scented woodbine falls 
That clusters o’er the cottage walls. 










It sleepeth on the distant hills 
Where dusky pine trees wave ; 
Within whose shadow, gliding rills 
The drooping flower buds lave: 
And on the meadow green, ‘tis shed 
Where the sweet violet lifts its head, 
Its bud half closed, to kiss the dew, 
Now glittering ’mid its petals blue. 









BY ROSELLE MONTROSE. 






LIGHT. 


The fleecy clouds that calmly float 
Adown the fading west; 

The white sails of the tiny boat 
Upon the blue lake’s breast, 

Are brightening in its silvery beam, 

And beautifully the waters gleam, 

As round the oars they dash and play 

Then break in pearly drops away. 


LILI II 


AAAS 





A holy calmness it doth bring 
Unto the troubled mind, 
It seems as if an angel’s wing 
Were pausing on the wind, 
Waiting to hear one heart-felt prayer, 
Breathed sofily on the summer air, 
To bear away with him to heaven, 
And write the erring one forgiven. 
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THE BAG OF WHEAT. 


A TRUE STORY. 





BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PEIRSON. 


So! it seems we have got a thief in our settle-{ affair will drive such people from our neigh\py. 
ment,’’ remarked Mrs. Green to a company of; hood, for Mr. Frost intends to find out the try), 
ladies who were assembled around a quilt, each; the business, and then tell them to make en. 
busily plying her needle. s selves scarce, or abide the decision of the lay” 

“I should hope not,” said Mrs. Grey, “I have; There was, in the company of quilters, a maide 
never heard of a theft being committed in this; lady of near fifty years of age, who, during the eo). 
neighborhood, and we are all excessively careless, } loguy, uttered not a word ; but now she turned }y 
leaving our doors unfastened day and night, and ; head aside, took off her spectacles, wiped first ho; 
our wash out, days together, and never once dream-; eyes and somewhat faded cheeks, and then the 
ing that anything could be stolen.” (glasses; heaved a deep sigh, and murmured, «| 

“That is true,” replied Mrs. Green. ‘ We} fear that we have sinned against these strangors. 
have never had a lock or bolt upon our door; but; We have permitted them to suffer in our midst. 
it becomes us to be a little cautious now.” sand now impute crime to them, merely becayy 

‘What has happened, Mrs. Green,” inquired; we suppose them to be destitute. Let us at least 
Mrs. Lacey, “I think you should tell us what you, be charitable in this last case, they may be worthy 
mean.” ‘ people, and there may be some mistake about thy 

“ Well, then,” said Mrs. Green, ‘though they; bag of wheat; and even if they have been drive, 
talk of keeping quiet as the surest method of de-; to take what was not theirs, I fear the sin lies a: 
tecting the thief, I see no harm in telling it, for; our door. We should have visited them, notwith. 
there can be no doubt as to who the wretch is. _{ standing their gentry airs and city usages.” 

‘** You must know that Mr. Frost put up six bags; As Aunt Sarah was regarded an oracle, the who| 
full of wheat, to take to mill, last Saturday morn-} circle assented to her verdict, and it was settled 
ing, but something prevented his going ; and when; that Mr. Frost should be persuaded to let this one 
he went to the barn yesterday to take it away, one} offence rest for the present, and Aunt Sarah and 
bag was missing. So you see it must have been; Mrs. Lacey were deputed as a kind of committee 
stolen between Saturday and yesterday, which was ; to call on the strange family the next day, and re- 
Monday.” {connoitre. Now a call, in the country, means to 

** But who is suspected of the theft ?” asked one. } drop in a little after noon, lay off your bonnet and 

* Oh, as to that, you know, as Mrs. Grey says, shawl, take out your work, and sit like one of th 
we have never had any dishonest people amongst } family, working and chatting until evening or bed- 
us; so it must be the poor family that moved into; time,* partaking meanwhile of such fare as the 
Mr. Frost’s old house, last month. Mary called? house affords. 
on them soon after they moved in, and she says) And who were these poor people concerning 
they looked miserably—having little or no furni-; whom such suspicions were afloat ? 
ture, and that all out of order—that the man sat} I will give youa sketch of their history. Mr. 
writing, while his wife lay on the bed, and a} Howard was a son of an independent farmer, wh 
growing girl, tricked out in city finery, was nursing ) was owner of a superior tract of land, an elegant 
an infant, and hearing two little ragged fellows read. and comfortable house, a fine stock of cattle, and 
And Mary noticed that when the boys had done?}a large family of handsome and intelligent chil- 
reading, the youngest whispered to his sister,} dren. These were all, from childhood, accustomed 
‘Now Alice I am a good boy, will you give me a} to healthy labor, plentiful board, comfortable lolg- 
piece of bread?? And the girl whispered, ‘ Wait; ing, and substantial raiment; beside many little 
awhile, Charley,’ and she kissed him, Mary said, } elegancies of dress and furniture. As they arrived 
to hide the tears that gushed from her eyes. Now? at proper ages they were well educated, and pro- 
if they are so very poor, you know, they might be} vided with situations, in which it was reasonablr 
tempted to steal; for it must be hard to hear chil- to suppose that they might, in time, make them- 
dren cry for bread and have none to give them.” {selves fortunes. One studied medicine—two read 

“Yes,” put in Mrs. Lacey, “and my husband } law—one being pious, became a minister—and this 
has often said he wondered if they had any thing‘ one, William Howard, served his seven years a 
to eat; and we would willingly have given them) clerk in a dry goods store. About the time he at- 
something, only they seemed so proud and stuck; tained his majority his father died, and the pro- 
up like, we were afraid to offer them anything for } perty that had been riches, in one man’s possessio0, 
fear they would take it as an insult.” was but small portions when divided amongst tet 

“That ’s just the way we have felt about them,” } children. However, William’s share enabled him 
remarked Mrs. Grey, “and if they would have; to enter as junior partner into a respectable mer 
come amongst us, and told us that they were in: cantile firm. He now thought himself author.ze 
want, we should not have let them suffer. But so; to marry, as he had long been a sincere lover © 
itis. The pride that will not let a man work, or) Alice Carroll, daughter to the merchant with whom 
ask relief of his neighbor, often drives him to dis-) he served his clerkship, and of whom he was now 
honest and criminal practices. Sa partner. The girl loved him, and as he was 

“Well,” resumed Mrs. Green, “I hope this? honest, industrious, handsome, and a real gentle: 
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in his deportment, her pareats cheerfully con- Mrs. Howard would not have been so utterly 
gated to their unIOn. deserted in her adversity if she had been less 
* slice was a lovely girl, sweet-tempered, and » haughty in her palmy days. True, she did not in- 
ly accomplished, and Howard perfectly adored ‘tend to assume a false position, but she actually 
bor, They commenced house-keeping in a style: believed, as she had been taught, that she was 
simple elegance, suited to their standing and ex- , better than those who were a grade below her 
pectations, and during several years enjoyed the | father in point of wealth, and those who were de- 
* contented competence and reasonable > graded by a necessity to labor, she looked down 
oposperity supon as from an immeasurable height. Surely 
"put reverses came. Loss followed loss; and they were not of her species, and could have nei- 
she wealthy house of Carroll and Howard became (ther feeling nor affections in common with her. 
solvent. Misfortune seemed never weary of per- > Adversity had not humbled her, and she still 
ecuting them, and blow followed blow, until Mr. ) claimed the homage which had been paid to her 
Carroll found rest in the grave—and Mr. Howard ) wealth and net to her. For now that the golden 
found lodging in a small cottage, in the outskirts } orb of wealth no longer threw his glorious radiance 
ythe city. He soon found employment as a clerk, upon her, she found herself a very inferior orb 
sta small salary, and if Mrs. Howard had received ) amid the galaxy of the female world. It was rank, 
, domestic education, might have lived comforta-,and fashion, and dress, and showy accomplish- 
bly. But her parents had fallen into the fashion- ; ments, that had constituted her charms—these had 
able error of modern education, and while they } forsaken her and she was only an ordinary woman. 
gared no expense in accomplishing their daugh- Mr. Howard gathered the poor remains of his 
ters, utterly neglected that which renders woman | utter wreck together, paid off conscientiously, all 
sol and valuable on earth. The young ladies ;demands against him, and with the trifle which 
were taught to conceal, by the veil of politeness, ; remained to him, turned his face westward. 
every defect of temper; to please, to dazzle, and) Sickness amongst his children detained him on 
to seek admiration; but the virtues and graces that \ the road, and when he reached our settlement he 
constitute the wife and mother, and the domestic ; was destitute. Leaving his family at an inn, he 
education, which renders a woman capable of } walked out to seek a shelter for them. His ap- 
managing her house, were passed by as of no con-> pearance excited wonder, and it must be added, 
sequence, or avoided as degrading. suspicion; however, he at length succeeded in ob- 
Mrs. Howard was therefore wholly incapable of ; taining permission to occupy, for the present, Mr. 
performing the labors of her household, and so the } Frost’s o/d house ; which, although it had answered 
vrvants were retained, consequently while there }his own family very well until by industry and 
were more mouths to feed, and less economy in the ‘economy he had been enabled to build a better, 
housekeeping, there was wages to be paid weekly. } was now deemed by the family who loft it, scarcely 
Their eldest daughter, Alice, had been for the }a year previous, hardly habitable. But then Mr. 
ast three years an inmate of the most fashionable > Frost did not require any rent. If they could live 
school in the vicinity, but now she was forced to) in it, they were welcome. 
come home and endeavor to turn her accomplish-$ But what were such fashionable people doing in 
ments to account in some way; the eldest son was ; that old house in our settlement? Some thought 
removed from the seminary and entcred as errand > they were unfortunates, and some whispered that 
boy in a store—and still Mr. Howard’s income did > they were probably fugitives from justice. 
not meet the expenses of his family. What was’ These suspicions were strengthened by the con- 
tobe done? His brothers had families of their } duct of the family, who seemed to shun all familiar 
wn, and were scattered over the Far West, from > intercourse with their neighbors; and as country 
Prairie Du Chien to New Orleans. He could get) people always have plenty of employment for 
noaid from any of them. The Carrolls were all} every hour, curiosity cannot be largely indulged, 
involved in the fall of their house. What could; and wonders are short lived amongst them, so the 
he do ? > Howards and their peculiar circumstances soon 
It was on a Saturday evening, the weekly bills) ceased to be a topic of conversation, or of won- 
were paid, but the balance was too small to pur-‘ dering speculation. But now, the circumstance 
hase bread and tea for the Sabbath, and the quar- ‘of the lost bag of wheat brought them once more 
ter’s rent would be due in a few days. Mrs. } before the community. 
Howard, crushed in health and spirit, lay sobbing} But while the quilters at Mrs. Grey’s were thus 
m her husband’s shoulder, while her daughter ‘ hazarding conjecture respecting them, how was the 
Alice was vainly endeavoring to soothe the infant,) real state of affairs at Mr. Howard’s? We will 
which was erying for the milk which neither the } relate only what Aunt Sarah and her companion 
mother’s bosom nor the father’s hand could supply. ) reported after their visit of inquiry. They found 
“My dear, poor wife,”’ the miserable man said‘ the house in the greatest disorder, and the family 
at length, “there is no use in our remaining here,‘ in the keenest possible distress. Mrs. Howard 
and struggling thus against misfortune. I know} was moaning and shrieking hysterieally; while 
there is a living for us somewhere in the world. } Alice, with a voice choked and broken by sobs and 
If you are willing, poor love, we will sell all our) tears, was essaying every art to soothe her. Mr. 
remaining furniture, pay our landlord, and go West, } Howard was pacing the floor, with hands and teeth 
ato some new settlement. The people in such} hard clenched, and face white as death; while the 
places are kind-hearted and free from pride; we? little ones were huddled together in a corner, cry- 
can get a cottage and garden spot for a trifling’ ing piteously. Mr. Howard turned toward the 
rent, 1 can get some employment, you and Alice } visiters as they appeared at his open door, but Aunt 
can do our little housework, and if the worst come, ‘ Scrah’s meek and gentle countenance checked the 
| know how to work on a farm, and can get em-} wrath that seemed rising to his lips, and he stag- 
poyment as a day laborer.” >gered back and sank upon a bench like a person 
The wretched wife groaned, but she answered, ‘ fainting. Aunt Sarah approached Mrs. Howard, 
“We will make the trial.” ; and tenderly inquired the cause of the sorrow that 
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said, 


potatoes.”” 


he 


fell upon him. 


found a ready sympathy. 


Once beside a mountain rill— 

Twilight hung around the hill; 

Leaves were speaking to the breeze 

As it wandered through the trees ; 
Starlight seemed with moonlight playing 
As they were together straying— 

Sat a Sibyl, and her eye 

Watched the ripple gliding by. 


Partly mortal though she seemed, 
Spirit through her person gleamed, 
Whence a gush of music came 
Blending notes without a name, 
Floating sweetly, floating still, 

To the bosom of the rill, 

Where the wave and music met, 
Onward then together sped. 


Onward, onward, by the hill 
Bounding, leaping onward still ; 
Coldly heedless of the glow 

Of the shining sands below ; 
Glancing as a mirror back 
Stars in their immortal track; 
Till the morning sky grew red 
Onward wave and music sped. 
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so afflicted the family. But the suffering lady; was in a violent fever, and Mrs. Lacey }.« 
turned from her, and seemed not to desire her sym- ; mising to send her husband 
pathy. At length one of the little boys came for- : ately, while Aunt Sarah remained to ¢, 


| 
LKe 


ward, attracted doubtless, by Aunt Sarah’s gentle ‘the invalid. The doctor soon arrived. os + 
mien and voice, and taking her hand in both his, ‘ night the house was full to overflow; 


Ing wit 


{manner of good things. And during 


—~ 


** George Frost told me that his father was going ; Mr. Frost came in, to say that that the affair aan 
to put my papa in jail, because he said papa was a; lost bag was all cleared up. His eldest os \_” 
thief. It is this makes mamma cry so; but we ‘just returned from a short journey, and , 
were crying because we are so hungry. We have | wanting a bag to fill with oats to teed his}... 
had no bread these two days, and now we have no , by the way, he had emptied the wheat jp, « 


sald 


, granary and used the bag, little dreaming 


The ice being thus broken up, Mr. Howard con- { mischief he was occasioning by so doing. Mos)... 
firmed what the child had spoken, related his his-< indeed, for though Mrs. Howard received oye 
tory as sketched above, and ended by saying that | attention, she never recovered from the sho, pe 

had asked Mr. Frost to give him credit for a few’ after lingering a few months died. 
bushels of grain, and had been refused; that he had‘ But Mr. Howard got his expected letter fn, 
written to e friend in Ohio, and had resolved, if he ‘ Ohio, and after the death of his wife departs 4d for 
should get a. unfavorable answer, to end his mise- that state with his mourning family. Woe },.., 
rable existence by suicide, before this last blow ; afterwards that he was in good cireumstaners .. 


HOCK. a 


J 


‘clerk of a bank; that Alice was married tp 


Aunt Sarah, with a few sensible, gentle words, ; worthy young farmer, and that her brothers we», 
quieted the stormy spirits of the household, re- ‘at college. But Aunt Sarah often speaks of \, 
proached herself for having been deficient in neigh- ; Howard as one of the many victims to the jnins. 
borly kindness, and assured Mr. Howard that if. tice of society, which never scruples to add tos 


his circumstances had been known, he would have ; bitter burden of poverty the soul crushing weish« 


‘of unjust suspicion—as if a man must be dishones 
The good lady soon discovered that Mrs. Howard ; because he is poor. 


THE MUSIC OF NATURE. 


BY W. LEANDER DIFFENDERFFER, M. D. 


Forth, as rosy as that hue— 

With an eye as misty blue, 

As the dreamy sky of noon— 
Forth to see the dying moon, 

Then a wayward maiden strayed 
Where the wave and music played. 
Full of impulse, full of glee, 

Loving nature’s melody. 


As the maiden’s step came nigh, 
Soon the brooklet danced more high, 
Giving all that Sibyl lay 

To the wanderer away. 

All the night those notes were bound 
By the crystal waters round; 

Now the mystic sounds unfetter, 
Making every impulse better. 


Ore 


Find we then a spirit hand 

Wisely giving all command? 
Lives a causing prescient will 

To the guidance ofa rill? 

Though so subtile ‘tis but found 
As the echo of a sound, 

Yet it peoples this bright air 

With spirits o’er us watching there. 


» Dr. Lacey. in : edi. 
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ERNEST FLEMING. 






How often do we see those pure spirits who seem { was bright and strong with intellectual vigor, and 
nevery act of their lives voluntarily to take for ( her conversation in general so spirited as to make 
themselves the cup of renunciation, when their her the centre of attraction in her home. She was 
jearest hopes are at stake made to drink of its very fond of listening to reading, particularly in the soft 
regs! In this mysterious world the good are not | voice of her daughter, whose similarity of intellec- 
siways the happy. Frequently are those who fol- tual tastes, and general likeness of mind, added to 
iow most closely in the steps of their Divine Mas- the strong bond of natural affection between them, 
ver, called, like Him, to a life of utter self-denial; made her esteem the hours thus passed at her mo- 
, sacrifice of all that makes existence valuable to ther’s side among the happiest of her life. Marga- 
the human heart. And through suffering, bravely ret Wilton was a gentle, retiring girl, but at heart 
ani meekly borne, is the character so perfected that all romance and enthusiasm, living far more in the 
to do good is its constant impulse, and to deny all , ideal world of poetry than in actual life. Conse- 
wlfish wishes as natural as to breathe. And so quently there was but little attraction for her in 
they pass through life like missioned spirits con- general society. Few could please the fastidious 
scious of their mission ; sad, it is true, for they are taste that was constantly cherished by familiarity 
human, but not darkly sad, for resignation is with the perfect creations of fancy. Few could 
stamped in characters of holy light upon their understand or sympathize with one who had so 
brow. little in common with every-day life. To Ernest, 
Ernest Fleming was one of those pure-minded the unworldly simplicity of her character was de- 
beings. A stranger from a far land, he had quickly lightfully refreshing. He seemed, when convers- 
won from all with whom he had intercourse, the ing with her, to stand upon higher ground, to 
most unqualified confidence and esteem. Letters breathe a freer air, to speak untrammeled by con- 
of high recommendation from a mercantile house ventional forms. Gladly then would he embrace 
in his native city had introduced him into the any opening to join the mother and daughter as 
flourishing establishment of Mr. Wilton, and he they talked upon subjects suggested by their read- 
soon ranked among the most capable and trust- ing. He began to feel their society some recom- 
worthy there, so evident was it, notwithstanding pense for his own German home, with all its intel- 
his youth, that right principles were immovably | lectual and social attractions. Other ties, too, 
fixed, that integrity was rooted in his very nature. | began to wind around his heart. With the younger 
The family of Mr. Wilton, in which he was cor- children he was an especial favorite. The pure 
lially received, quickly regarded him as a son and eye of childhood quickly discerns the spirit of those 
a brother, for his affectionate heart overflowed in who seek its favor, and vain are all presents and 
all kind offices, and none were readier in proffers caresses without the clear look of true and earnest 
of service than he. Who it was that needed his love that goes straight to the heart of a child, and 
aid, he hardly cared. It made no difference inthe is the “open sesame” to all its little stock of 
zeal and energy of his kindness. He would go as_hoarded confidences. 
far, and forget himself as utterly, in the service of | They were gathered one day around the centre- 
the selfish and the stupid, those who would not lift table, each engaged apart, and the little Cordelia, 
a finger when others were in distress, as if they Ernest’s pet play-fellow, seated on the floor at his 
were all that usually touches the heart. That feet, quite engrossed with a new toy that he had 
they suffered, was sufficient for him to know; suf- brought her. A sound of music came from the 
ficient claim to his utmost efforts. street directly before the house, and the child, 
To Mrs. Wilton his behavior was that of the pleased with any new attraction, dropped her play- 
most devoted son. She was in feeble health, and things and ran to the window, but it was too high 
sat most of the time in an easy chair, indebted to for her to reach, and looking round to the group at 
the assiduity of her family for every comfort. This the table, she begged some one to come and lift her 
was enough of itself to attract Ernest to her side, up. Ernest, who never could resist her small, 
and secure to her always the chief share of his at- pleading voice, left his employment instantly, and 
tention. To an invalid his manner was peculiarly took her up kindly on his knee that she might see 
grateful; so gentle and unobtrusive that its con-_ the singers. He saw at once that they were wan- 
stant watchfulness was felt like the breathing of derers from his own country. Those strange, 
soft summer air—a soothing yet inspiriting in- sweet sounds that had caught the ear of the child, 
fluence. So delicate was his perception, so keen ) were most dear and familiar to him, for they were 
his sensibility, that you might have thought a wo- the accents of his native land, and they carried him 
man’s heart beat within his breast; yet never was , back to his home across the wide waters. 
knight of the olden time more ready to brave peril “Come here to the window, Miss Wilton,” said 
and hardship than he. he at length, in a quick, low voice, * You cannot 
But apart from his natural delight in doing good, | understand the words, but yet it must be intelligi- 
there was a pleasure in serving Mrs. Wilton; she } ble to you.” vee i 
was so beautifully patient under her affliction.) A woman was singing the beautiful Tyrolese 
Her mind, too, had remained serene and unimpaired ‘ melody 
through its long trial. Traces of suffering were 
visible in her pale face, but the glance of her eye’ 
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“Herz, mein herz, warum so traurig ?” 
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in a voice of the most touching pathos, and Ernest ; sors of the land, then would the 
was completely rapt away, so in unison was the } eye kindle with patriotic fire, and 
song with his own feelings. As the words ° for his Fatherland; he would tel] o 


young Ce TMan’s 
warm With lowe 


fall that was 


: ‘glorious in its history, all that was nob), 
“Bin so gauz verlassen hier” » people, all that was beautiful in its natura) ¢ 
tures. And then would follow tales o 


of ot} 


broke from the lips of the poor wanderer, as if her ; lands, for he had traveled in many countries .. 
desolate heart gushed out with them, he grasped ; with a keen sense of natural beauty and su)... ., 
the hand of Margaret half unconsciously, as if toas-‘and a heart ever alive to human sympathies. ;, 
sure his overburdened heart that a friend was near.‘ had treasured up an infinite store of beay:, 
Her gentle smile as she released it from his hold , images, and of incidents that touch and inteyps 
recalled his dreaming senses, and the quick blood the less that they occurred in other clings . 
rose even to his brow at the freedom he had among other people, for 
taken. ¢ 
“ Mother,” said Margaret, turning round sud- “ We have one human heart, 
denly, “I wish you would let me have a German} All mortal thoughts have but one common home: 
teacher immediately. I must understand this} 
charming language.” > Gradually, and imperceptibly to himself, thes, 
“Tam very willing you should have one,” said ‘seasons of converse with Margaret became th, 
her mother, smiling at her earnestness, “ but have ‘ sweetest of his life. All other people seeme: 
you well considered the task you would under-‘ commonplace and worldly; all other attention a 
take? It is not all music and poetry, Margaret. insipid thing compared with that which bean; 
Ernest can tell you how difficult the language upon him from those dark, speaking eyes that |e) 
ma ‘him on so witchingly as he gave the reins to faney 
Thus appealed to, the young German, who had in talking of the mysteries of the spirit-wor\i, 
listened delightedly to every word, gladly urged The degree of intimacy that grew up betwee 
the merit and beauties of his native tongue as‘ them was such as Margaret might have shrun} 
amply recompensing all the trial of its acquisition. ; from if he had been other than the high-tones 
“1 do not deny that it is difficult,” said he,’ character he was. More and more clear to }y; 
‘and may require laborious study, but with Miss became the high principle and singular purity oj 
Wilton’s strong desire to learn, and”—her un- his mind. Never in their reading did he lead be; 
common talents, he was on the point of saying, but to the contemplation of aught but the purest and 
his sensitive modesty shrunk from the infliction of noblest sentiments. His sensitive conscience shrunk 
a direct compliment, and he only said, “with the ‘from the passionate and measureless idolatry o/ 
assistance that I would rejoice to give, she cannot Clarchen, as a sinful abandonment of feeling; 
fail of success.” ; , rather would he dwell upon the mild, classic grace, 
“JT do not dread any labor,” said Margaret.; the severe truthfulness of Iphigenia, or give his 
** My mind has been so wrought up by what I whole soul, with all its warm, youthful impulses, 
know of that rich store of literature, that nothing. to the holy and devoted, but most sad loves o! 
can daunt me.” ‘ Thekla and the young Piccolomini. And when |i 
A teacher was accordingly procured, and it was’ placed in Margaret’s hands the tale of Werter, and 
not long before Margaret was deep in the fascina-‘ saw through the window as he took one last lock, 
ting pages of Schiller, her quick perception of: her beautiful head bent over the page of passionats 
poetic beauty flying before her actual knowledge,’ love with such intensity of interest, he stepped 
and frequently revealing by its own power the’ back into the room, partly, it is true, for the plea- 
sense of passages entirely new. Now did her: sure of looking full into her face, for the rich mass 
heart kindle in sympathy with the noble Thekla: of curls that shaded her glowing cheek had hidder 
and her matchless lover; melt in compassion for it from his view, but also with a warning not t 
the ill-fated Don Carlos, and the beautiful and un-; allow the tale to engross and interest her too 
happy Maria Stuart; glow with lofty enthusiasm | deeply. But she looked up with a bright smile, 
at the inspired fervor, the pure spirituality of the‘ and assured him that he need not fear, and then h 
Maid of Orleans; and catch the grand, heroic spirit did not fear for her more than for the angels in 
of the freeman of the hills, the patriot Tell. It: heaven. At that moment she seemed to him all 
was a new era in Ernest’s life to introduce so en-? perfect; a true, warm-hearted woman, yet withov! 
thusiastic a spirit into his own peculiar world of a shadow of wrong upon her spirit. All that sh 
enjoyment, to the chosen companions of his soli-: did was right and lovely in his eyes, because sl 
tude—his darling books. It became his chief did it, a sure token that the heart is no longer fiee. 
pleasure to minister to her passion for the litera-; Of this he was yet hardly conscious. His life, be- 
ture of his native land, and the look of animated ‘ fore so sad and solitary, had become bright as an 
delight that greeted every fresh arrival, was like ‘ enchanted dream, but he thought not, questioned 
a sunbeam to his heart. No longer was he lonely ; not, why. The days flowed on so smoothly, 
and sad, for toa mind like his, so thoughtful, so: sweetly; nothing had occurred to break upon his 
spiritual, the interchange of sentiments and feel-‘ dreaming existence, and rouse him to ask wluthe' 
ings formed the most intimate communion. And’ that smooth current was bearing him. 
this daily took place between himself and the’ And Margaret—was she too passing through the 
oung student. Though not professedly her teacher, ‘ same shadowy portal into the paradise of love! 
e was always at hand with his ready assistance ‘ Alas, he wandered on alone while dreaming that 
and warm encouragement, and infinite were the ‘ her gentle hand was in his. Never did she thnk 
topics of conversation suggested in this course of ‘of Ernest but as the kind assistant of her studies. 
reading. Did they take up those inimitable war-’ When in sympathy with the beautiful and lovely 
songs that broke like the lightning flash of his own ; creations of the poet, kindred emotions, vague an 
sword from the fiery soul of Korner, so eloquently $ sweet, stirred within her breast, not around his 
breathing his noble indignation against the aggres- ‘ image clustered those dawning hopes and wishes ; 
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not his the form that flitted across her fancy in its ’ fierce tumult arose in his soul a sense of the pre- 
musing moods. One there was whose memory ; sence and power of God, that swallowed up all 
hovered faintly, yet with a strange fascination be- | mortal fear of death, and strengthened him to look 
fre her, the secret of his haunting power yet un- unquailingly, even with a solemn transport, upon 
revealed to her maiden consciousness. i the awful scene. As he spoke he read in the 
While on a visit to a friend in another city, she ; kindled eye of Margaret, in her inspired counte- 
bad met,accidentally, a young poet whose star was , nance, the wish to have been present there ; and a 
then just rising in the literary world. The name } wild hope, such as only could have had birth in 
of Herbert Lee had long been familiar to her as the that moment of high-wrought feeling, darted ec- 
qithor of poems that had seemed the very echo, ’ statically through his brain. In dreams that night 
ly sweeter and loftier, of her own romantic and | he was again upon the dark, billowy sea, but not 
imaginative mind, and it was not without some ‘alone, for Margaret—his Margaret was with him; 
jutterings of the heart that she had looked forward ) her lovely head reposed upon his breast ; her sweet 
rapt personal acquaintance with one who had been : eyes sought his face with that look of unfathom- 
vt apart in her girlish dreams as a kindred spirit. ;ed love which yet had shone upon his soul in 
4nd when he came before her and realized all that ‘dreams alone. Alas that the wayward desires of 
ber maiden fancy had pictured; when in his bril-. the young heart will weave so blindly their fairy 
jiant conversation, in the lightning flash of his eye, ; tissue of bliss, doomed perhaps to be dispersed like 
large and dark, dark with depth of thought rather > the mists of morning before the blasting light of a 
than of color, she recognized the same impetuous, ‘ stern, unalterable reality ! 
enthusiastic soul that had fascinated her in his He had accompanied Margaret one evening to 
writings, then was his image impressed upon her | the house of Mrs. Mortimer, a lady of some repu- 
fancy with a vividness before which all others . tation in the world of letters, and a zealous patron 
mled. It was but a brief, accidental interview, of every promising aspirant after literary fame. 
and shortly after, she returned home, but that deep- ‘ At her house the most distinguished characters as- 
toned voice, those magnificent, soul-lit eyes haunted ; sembled, and the conversation usually turned upon 
her, and if they did not occupy her heart, at least | books and authors. The study of German was at 
jarred it against the entrance of another. This this time fashionable, and Mrs. Mortimer, who 
was, however, her own bosom secret. Only in her) was an enthusiastic student of the language, and 
eager perusal and unrestrained praise of all that , loved nothing better than to talk of it, spoke of a 
came out in his name, might it be conjectured that ‘tragedy she had just been reading—that tragedy 
he was more to her than others. It could be but of Goethe’s of which the heroine is the lovely but 
conjecture, for her praise of extraordinary merit , most unhappy Marie Beaumarchais. There was 
was always warm, and apt to be unqualified, and) much diversity of sentiment in regard to it. A 
Ernest, though he sometimes felt a vague jealousy ‘gentleman present advanced the opinion of a cele- 
of this ideal favorite, whose brilliant claims to dis-: brated author that we listen to the subtle sophis- 
tinction so far outshone his own, soon dismissed > try addressed to Carlos with a shuddering con- 
this uneasiness from his mind. It was but a‘sciousness that it might also have prevailed 
passing shade upon the daily happiness of her pre-° with us. 
sence Who had become the one bright star of his} This Frnest indignantly denied. Himself all 
lonely life. truth and constancy, and too spiritually-minded 
He had learned to look for her smile as the cer- ‘even to comprehend the decay of affection with 
tain and sweet reward of every disinterested | the decay of external charms, he would not allow 
action, of every lofty utterance that broke from ‘any force to the argument that counseled the de- 
his soul when stirred to its earnest depths by con-;sertion of Carlos. That desertion was utterly 
tact with the base and worldly. No enjoyment ) base, and no circumstances whatever could throw 
was complete without her participation. Andover it the shadow of a justification. He spoke 
when letters came to him like white-winged mes- : from his own devoted heart. Lovely as Margaret 
sengers of love across the sea, and his heart was ? was to his sight, he felt that it was not her soft, 
full with thoughts of home, he would pour into her ; dark eye, nor the rich hue of her cheek, but her 
gentle ear his memories of that home, and of those ; beautiful soul that he loved. 
who were now, when so far away, doubly dear—of | She had listened in silence, but with a height- 
the little brother, so gifted and so full of promise, ened glow of deep interest upon her face, and her 
who loved him with all a child’s boundless mea-) bright smile as Ernest spoke was a more eloquent 
sure of love; of the sweet, gentle sister who had ) approval than words would have been. He could 
shielded from every rough chance his too suscepti- ‘have wished the subject a never ending one which 
ble childhood. and when the wild, daring spirit of ;} seemed to bring them in unity of feeling so near 
youth urged him forth into the world, had laid her ' together, but it was interrupted by a new arrival. 
hand upon the head of the motherlsss boy with) Mrs. Mortimer started eagerly from her seat to 
words of blessing that should be treasured in his ; welcome the stranger, and introduced him to the 
heart while life endured. » company with elaborate ceremony and great satis- 
And then his thoughts wandered to the voyage ‘ faction of manner, for Herbert Lee was one of her 
that had borne him to this foreign land, and he told ‘ particular favorites. He hastened to pay his re- 
of the grandeur and terrific beauty of a storm at : spects to Miss Wilton, but to Ernest’s great relief 
midnight; the quick lightning flashes revealing } was soon drawn away and engaged in conversation 
black depths into which the ship plunged help- } with the lady of the house, and Margaret was left 
lessly as into the jaws of Hades; the deep, crashing ) to others, whose attentions Ernest could see with- 
thunder, solemn as the trump of doom, and then a , out uneasiness. 
wild burst from the heavy clouds above them, as} |The group around her began to discuss a ques- 
if they had suddenly opened and poured down a’ tion of deep interest and importance in her view; 
flood to whelm them to destruction; when the ele-) one of the few things that could so excite her mind 
ments, let loose in all their might and fury, seemed }as to overcome its natural timidity before the 
'o mock at man, but from the very excess of their; world, and call forth a decided and energetic ex- 
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pression of sentiment. On such occasions her }tertained, and then it seemed the vainest p,,, 


words flowed with the sudden freedom and bold- } tion that had led her to suppose herself = ae oe 
ness of a pent-up stream that has overleaped its; of peculiar interest. At times, such was },.- ae 
barrier, startling the listener with a revelation of } fect performance of every duty, such his distessnd a do 
quick and strong feelings wholly unlooked for from ‘ of his own comfort or pleasure, that it EVEN seemed mest 
her usually quiet, reserved demeanor. ) injustice to one so self-denying to suspect ji». , ont 

Suddenly she became aware that her warmth; wishing to appropriate to himself any ¢.,)), antl 
and earnestness had drawn upon her the general ; blessing. It was one of his benevolent lajc,. ¢ ae 
attention, and faltering through the last sentence } teach a Sabbath-school, and Margaret had 99... cea 
with drooping eyes and glowing cheeks, ceased to ; been struck with his faithful attention to this self reel 
speak. Ernest thought her lovelier than ever at ; imposed duty. Noinclement Weather, no sicknoc and he 
this moment, and gazed upon her with a lover’s; that did not absolutely incapacitate him, y,.) affects 
longing to hide her blushes in his bosom, and } even suggest the idea of declining it; so |it1\. 9, but hi 
soothe with fond words the sweet embarrassment ) any thought of self interfere with his goo, par. canes 
which yet he loved tosee. But as he tured to- ; poses, so mindful was he to “weary not in y,) aed 


ward the company, he saw the eagle eye of the {doing.” He had often invited Margaret ang \,, cheris 
young poet also fixed upon that beautiful face with ; mother to go and see his pupils, and one sunny y. Ab 
a look of undisguised admiration, and the next mo- } ternoon, when Mrs. Wilton was better than 


Usual, siness 





ment he had drawn his chair closer, and began a‘ they accompanied him. mont! 
conversation which was evidently so acceptable to; It was beautiful to see the smile of welcoy, ysual 
Margaret that Ernest turned away sick at heart, that greeted his entrance, from the little gry famil 
and agitated with feelings toward the fascinating ; that composed his class. The children looked y; mon § 
young stranger which shocked his keen sense of } into his loving, serious face so reverently, and |. The 
right, but which he struggled with in vain. , tened while he talked to them of Jesus, and pours his 0 
The remainder of the evening was passed in a into their young, open hearts the pure spirit of his and | 
restless and unhappy mood, and he reached his } teachings, with faces that beamed as if a ney slad 
chamber that night ina tumult of emotions wholly ) world were opening before them. It is a rar» ay all, t 
strange to his well-governed mind. ‘thus to enchain to matters of deep and solemn jp. tenti 
‘She is mine! mine !”? was the wild cry of his} terest the vagrant thoughts of childhood. 7) spiri 
passionate heart. “ Have not our very souls min- } mould the plastic mind to righteousness, to infys wert 
gled in the love of all beautiful and sacred things ? ) into the tender heart that heavenly love, that divine nam 
We are destined for each other. I have felt it—I ; spirit of renunciation which shall lead the young men 
have believed it in many a blessed moment when ; mortal through all his after life to walk, it may \y liar 
my spirit hasj thrilled to the answering voice of ; with faltering step, yet with an eye single ail Mar 
hers. What has he to do between us? Never} pure purpose, in the path marked out by his Lor! to ] 
can he sympathize with that pure and beautiful » and Savior while on earth,—to do this ina world lea 
soul.” ; Where sin reigns and riots, and strives unceasinzly mal 
Ernest checked himself suddenly, and a deep? to gain possession of the young soul fresh from its inte 
flush rose to his brow at his own presumptuous ; Maker, is a privilege that the angels in heavey the 
thoughts. ‘might envy. Yet such power is given to the tre joy 
** And what right have I to aspire to her love 2”; disciple of Jesus, he who looks upon these litt) wo 
murmured his now humble spirit. ‘She is my} ones with the Savior’s benignant eye, and feels spe 
friend; it may be only my friend. I have rested ‘ that “of such is the kingdom of heaven.” Eres gla 
satisfied with that name, but now—” He leaned } was peculiarly gifted for his task from that strong as 
his head upon his hand, and in the torrent of sad ’ natural love of childen which instantly establishes hel 
and bitter thoughts that rolled through his heart, ;an understanding with them, and leads them to col 
lost all other consciousness. } draw near to their friend and hang upon his every Ne 
For several days he was dispirited, but this dark » word with looks of confiding Jove. Still more was hi. 
cloud gradually passed away. Herbert Lee left; he fitted for the office of instructor by his deep re- he 
the city, and reassured by his quick departure and ; ligious feeling, his sense of the high destiny an! lo 
continued absence, Ernest recovered from his; infinite capabilities of the young mortal who looked ki 
fears, and glided again into the dreamy current of | up to him for guidance. ov 
ideal bliss. ' Margaret was much impressed with this new H 
And could Margaret remain unconscious of that }and most amiable view of his character, and i th 
utter devotion which found its only happiness in : proportion as her esteem and admiration rose, was he 
her presence, in her smile? To others it might > she relieved from those apprehensions that had of Ir 
be visible, but from the singular humility and dif- ‘ late seriously disturbed her mind. She contrasted se 
fidence of her character she was slow to perceive ; his fervent piety, his intuitive perception of sacred W 
4 her own power, or to think that Ernest sought her ; truths, and the vigor and clearness with whieh he b 
f society more than he would that of any other friend ° could impart them, his unwearied diligence in th’ 
whose general similarity of character afforded him: most disinterested charity, with her own short t 
the sympathy he needed. Sometimes, indeed, her } comings, and by the time she had reached home, § 
be eye turned instinctively away from the ardent ;she was ready to dismiss all fears except that o I 





glance that betrayed a warmer feeling than ‘her : foolishly forfeiting his esteem. , 
own; and then, suspecting the truth, and fearful of) “I am the vainest creature alive !” she thouglt. 


; encouraging, by false kindness, a sentiment that ; “How could I dream that one so zealous in goo! 
i might be fatal to his peace, her manner toward ; works, so occupied with great and lofty purposes, 
Bet him grew cold and distant, as repelling as her | was thinking of me? It is preposterous. | know 
i 
? 


gentle nature could assume. > he loves me as a sister, and it is very grateful fo 

Yet he showed such constant and unwearied ‘me—this warm regard of one so good; but as‘ 
A kindness to all around him, such an active spirit of |any deeper feeling, I do not believe he has eve! 
love went out from his large heart to all mankind, ; met any one worthy to excite it in his breast. I 
that her fears took flight as soon as seriously en- > was very foolish to assume a distance and a col: 
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<< that I did not feel. How capricious he must } she be snatched from me?” Bitter thoughts came 
we ‘crowding in, but he struggled with them. He 
ind smiling at her own simple vanity, she trip- sunk upon his knees, and in brokenness of spirit 
naj down stairs with a lightened heart, and greeted } poured out his soul. “Help me, oh Father in 
fest on his return with words and looks of such} Heaven! Give me strength to take up the cross 
nor kindness as made the heart of the young} under which my Savior bowed His blessed head. 
b wildly with new hopes. Unconscious, } Did not He, the holiest, when He came to earth 
however, Of his feelings, she continued her ques- ¢ glowing with the pure and perfect love that reigns 
rons and remarks about his school, and expressed ?in Heaven, meet with hatred from the world He 
eely and warmly her approbation of his course, { came to save—with coldness and ingratitude even 
and her confidence that it would have the happiest ) from friends? And what am I that my lot should 
wfects. Ernest modestly disclaimed her praise, ; be happier than His? My love, what is it, that 
wut his heart reveled all the while in the gentle {it should bask in the warm sunshine of earthly 
tones that bore it to his ear, and again was the} bliss, when His that would enfold the whole 
eveet delusion of mutual love taken home and } world with blessing, was cast out as evil. Am I 
cherished in his breast. \ more worthy than He? Pardon, oh Father, the 
About this time he traveled to the West on bu- presumption of thy child. The cup which Thou 
siness for his employer, and was absent some } givest me, shall I not drink it ?” 
months. The evening of his return was an un-} Ernest arose and looked out into the quiet night. 
ysually happy one. He sat in the midst of the ; Like a spell of holiness and peace lay the moon- 
family group, and told with animation and uncom- ‘light over the silent city; and calmly, softly, as 
mongayety of spirit, some incidents of his journey. { with outspread wings of angels, the spirit of resig- 
The evident delight of all at seeing him again, and ‘ nation descended upon his heaving bosom. He felt 
his own pleasure at the meeting, the kind words, ; the presence of the Comforter. The wild tumult 
and looks, and love-full tones that bear into the } of passionate desire sunk before it, as of old were 
slad heart the blessed feeling of home; more than } calmed the stormy winds of Galilee at His “ Peace, 
all, the presence of Margaret and her pleased at-) be still!” 
tention to his words, all combined to raise his; Ernest joined the family circle next morning 
spirits to an unusual degree. Suddenly and cruelly with his usual mild, composed manner, but with a 
were they dashed from their ethereal height! The ; face so pale, so changed, so deserted of the buoy- 
name of Herbert Lee was announced, and a mo- }ant life and glow that had lighted up every feature 
ment after he came among them with the fami-‘as he talked of his journey to Margaret the even- 
liarity of a privileged visitant, and seated himself at ; ing before, that it wrung her heart to see. With 
Margaret’s side. Why does the swift blood rush} many a kind attention she strove to dissipate his 
to Ernest’s brow, and retreat the next instant, } gloom, but he seemed to shrink from her kindness, 
leaving him pale as the sheeted dead? He has and studiously to keep himself apart. Once she 
marked that glance, that unmistakable glance of turned, and encountered his gaze full upon her, and 
intelligence between them? Herbert looked around ; that one look of unutterable meaning from those 
the circle with a beaming face, and a lively and } sad, sad eyes, revealed to her his secret. 
joyous answer to their welcome, but his few low} “Tt is then true,” she thought with deep an- 
words to Margaret, why does she listen as if a‘ guish, “unworthy as I am, he has given me his 
spell were in them? Why that quick, eloquent; heart. Alas, I know how infinitely much that im- 
glance, veiled instantly by the down dropping lids, { plies from him. He cannot love lightly, change- 
as if these glorious eyes, bent so adoringly upon} fully. May I be forgiven for my part in this fatal 
her, had darted insupportable brightness into her ‘ error to which I must, God knows how innocently, 
conscious heart? Alas for the dream of Ernest! } have contributed !” 
Never had she thus blushed and trembled beneath } As soon as the change could be made, Ernest 
his gaze, impassioned though it was; never had} removed to another city, followed by the deep 
her voice, in replying to him, that soft and tremu- { regrets and prayers of the wide circle of friends to 


: : ¢ : . . 
lous tone, even when some fancied revelation of } whom his goodness had endeared him. Those who 


kindred feeling had unnerved with thrilling joy his ’ wondered that he should leave a home so pleasant, 
own manly frame. The sweet delusion was ended. } an employment so lucrative, knew not how all 
His chosen one was another’s. On another heart} things were darkened and changed to that young, 
than his would rest that beautiful and beloved {stricken spirit. To his eye the world was deso- 
head. Another ear would revel in the thrilling} late, a waste without a flower; and there were 
music of her words of love. For another was re- } reckless, despairing moments when he longed to 
served that deep and holy intensity of affection lie down and die. But such grief, while it blights 
which would have made his lot like that of the the freshness of youth, and seems to dry up every 
blessed in Heaven. spring of happiness, bows not into the grave the 

Ernest had thus far, by a strong effort, main-} strong frame of man. He goes forth into the world 
tained an assumed composure, but he felt it de-} unchanged in outward seeming, save to eyes that 
serting him, and hastily left the room to hide in} can read the traces of a crushing sorrow victori- 
his own chamber the uncontrollable agony of his { ously wrestled with in his chastened mien, in the 
spirit. holier light of his brow. 

“May he be to her what I would have been!”?} But not at once can the frail human heart be 
he murmured. ‘May he guard her from every } weaned from its idol. Long and hard is the strug- 
ill, and strew her life with blessings! More than}gle in the purest mind when the image of the 
all, give her in return a heart as devoted as hers. } loved one is entwined with its holiest impulses, 
But no, it eannot be !”? he cried in a burst of over-) its highest thoughts; when no blame, no accusing 
mastering emotion. ‘No mortal heart can so} memory intrudes its dark shadow ; when the object 
enfold her with blessing as mine would have done. } of desire is fair and lovely as ever to the longing 
Oh, God! I have so loved her, would have loved } eye, then, though separated by a barrier impassa- 
her through all the changes of life. Why must? ble as the grave, it is long, long before the cling- 
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ing instincts of the young heart can wholly un- } did any trying occasion pass unsignalized by 4 
twine themselves from their accustomed support. ‘lofty principle, that unswerving int, grity Pr: 
The world of literature, his former refuge in ‘al! that firm faith in the goodness of G5! oars 
trouble, was shut out from him. It was haunted ; were now unalterably stamped upon his beinn. 
by memories which it must now be the endeavor | the last seal set upon his human virtue. Hoy... 
of his life to banish. From every page of his fa-‘in the straight and narrow way, thrustins ..; 
vorite volumes a sweet face looked out. Every | temptation from his path with a power givin , 
passage that he most admired and loved was in- to those who have sounded the depthis of hinmay .., 
separably linked with too endearing thoughts ‘ row, and have teen lifted again to life an) \iels \, 
of her. To mingle in society was painful to him, ‘ the Savior’s arm. Thenceforth they are Ii. y. 


for there he met the loved and loving, the happy ‘an emphasis which only companionship in suffrn, 


in each other’s smile; and his heart, yet sore from: gives. Lifted with Him to the cross, thoy |y i 
its great grief, could not behold such happiness ‘down upon the panting, toiling myriads of ears} 
without a pang wrung from the keen recollection‘ with an eye of divine compassion. Richest , 


of his own blighted hopes. Therefore he flew to’ heavenly wisdom are they ; strongest in the arm, 


business. He plunged into the maddest whirl of a’ of righteousness. Shut out from earthly bliss the, 
commercial life. He strove to drown in the noise » look up to the gates of Heaven. Full before thor 


and bustle of the city’s thronged thoroughfares, his ‘ shines the Golden City, and no worldly blanjish. 


heart’s clinging sorrow. Yet was he true amidst‘ ments can lure their eyes from that brizht abo. 
all to the strong instincts of humanity implanted in ; prepared for them, “ where is no need of the sup 


his breast, to his strenghtened religious faith.’ neither of the moon to shine in it, for the glory of 
Never did any of the numerous sufferers that crowd ‘God does lighten it, and the Lamb is the |igh: 


a city street implore his charity in vain. Never ‘ thereof.” 
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A BIRTHDAY GIFT FOR A FRIEND. 





BY JESSIE HOWARD. 





Six years ago, dear one, 

Thou wert a boy—a careless, merry boy, 
Never so happy as when ripe for fun, 

Some harmless joke that others might enjoy, 
Raised the loud laugh of joyous merriment, 
Thyself not least on mirthful thoughts intent. 
Yet to me ever wert thou good and kind; 

A half unconscious tie had seemed to bind 
Our hearts together. We were happy then. 
When shall we ever see the like again ? 


One year passed quickly by, 


And thou wert changed. It was no mark of care. 


Thy brow still open as the summer sky, 

No shadow of regret seemed lurking there. 
And though sometimes we still might haply trace 
Thy heart’s gay fancies on thy young, bright face ; 
Yet treasures hidden long, till then unknown, 
Thou didst reveal to me, to me alone. 
For in those youthful days, through Christ forgiven, 
We turned together, love, from earth to heaven. 


Dearest, four years ago, 


How we had wandered from that heavenly track, 


Lost in the ’wildering maze of earth and wo; 


Praised be the blessed hand that brought us back, 


That with the scourge of bitter penitence 

Made us to feel our dark and deep offence, 

The fearful wandering of our hearts to know, 
Our selfdependence crushed—our pride laid low. 
Light came at last, and from that happy day, 
Have we one moment wished again to stray ? 


Three weary years ago, 
Oh! how I needed thy supporting hand. 
I had a better Friend in heaven I know, 
But it ts pleasant in this barren land 
To have some loved companion by our side 
Our fainting hearts to cheer when woes betide. 


?’T was the first sorrow I had ever known, 
. Thou would’st not let me bear it all alone. 
‘ And from that hour, if such a thing might be, 
‘ My heart has beat with warmer love for thee. 


Two years ago, mine own, 

The sunshine of our lives again was clouded. 
) A blight more fearful on our souls came down 

And we again in bitter grief were shrouded 

Yet every sorrow closer drew the ties 

That bound us to each other. Sympathies 
‘ That others could aot feel, ’t was ours to know 
. Drawing the poisoned sting from every blow. 
, And better even than this, a Savior’s power 


Sustained our breaking hearts through that dread 


hour. 


And now, six years are past; 
Six sad yet happy years since first we met. 


‘Who would have thought our childish love would 


last ; 
> That we, with graver years, would not forget’ 
‘ Life has not been with us a summer day; 
. Perhaps our sorrows kept distrust away. 
We have been sorely tried, yet God has sent 
A mitigation of each chastisement. 
, For oh! ’t was sweet to think, whate’er betel, 
. Our prayers, our tears, our sighs might mingle st. 


This is thy birthday, love, 


4 


And twenty years have lightly touched thy brow. 


. Oh, may this day when next it comes, remove 
The darker cloud that rests upon us now! 

. The light, the comfort of our lives is hid, 

: And we can meet no more as once we did, 

‘ With joys and sorrows seeking sympathy ; 

: Life hath no joys that are not shared with thee. 

May God, our God, be with thee from this day; 

‘ His bliss thy portion, and His word thy stay. 
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THE ROBBER. 


A SKETCH. 


“T ll read you matter deep and dangerous.”’-—Henry 1V., Part I. 


jx Verona lies the scene of our story. The day} 
sad been one of uncommon conviviality and plea- ) 
wre, and the streets and public places had been 

-owded with throngs of gay inhabitants pressing , 

on in quest of pleasure. But at the time our story ; 

commences night was spread over the city, and 
he streets were deserted and still. It was a beau- \ 

‘iful night, and the stars shone brightly upon the 

wiet earth. The moon was just rising over the 

vastern hills, and in long lines cast her shadowy 
cht along the ground. Leaning against a marble 

pillar, Which supported the high arched doorway } 
f the chapel of San Marco, stood a young man, 
whose person was partly concealed in the velvet : 
folds of a Spanish cloak. A looped bonnet, such } 
as then was worn, covered his head and partly ’ 
concealed the jetty locks which stole from beneath 
it. The long, black lashes, which covered eyes ° 
till blacker, gave his otherwise fine features a 
dark and gloomy appearance. 

He raised his head for a moment, and looked out 

on the quiet scene of beauty that reigned around; ? 
and then, resting his forehead upon his hands, 
seemed deeply engaged with his own thoughts. 
The bell of the chapel, tolling forth in solemn 
tones the hour of midnight, roused him from his 
revery. As the last chime melted in the distance, : 
irawing the folds of his cloak closely around him, 
and casting a parting glance around, the stranger 
emerged from his place of concealment and glided 
rapidly along the deserted streets. Directing his 
course toward the western part of the city, he had 
threaded several narrow streets, when the dark 
granite walls of the convent of St. Mary’s rose 
frowningly before him. It was shut out from the 
houses around it by thick groves of trees and 
shrubbery, whose long, spectral shadows cast by ; 
the moonlight upon its sombre walls, added to the’ 
gloom and mystery which the whole inspired. A 
high stone-wall, opening in front by a massy gate, 
barred with iron, enclosed the building. The only 
other outlet was a small iron wicket, opening into 
the convent garden. Avoiding the gateway, the ? 
stranger crept stealthily around the wall to the 
wicket, and putting his face close to the iron bars, 
called in a low tone, 

* Alberto !”? 

“I am here, signor,” answered a voice from’ 
within, and immediately the wicket was unlocked 
and opened by a small boy, whose duty in the con- } 
vent was to attend upon the altar and burn the in-? 
cense; but whose bright, twinkling eyes, and sly, 
roguish face seemed ill suited for so holy a respon-: 
sibility.“ Yes,” continued the boy, with a sly 
chuckle, “T always keep my promise.” 

The stranger, unmindful of his companion’s 
prattle, was regarding the high and prison-like 
walls before him with a dark and menacing look, 
when a chant rose clear on the midnight air. The 


claimed— 


) ducing a key which he placed in the lock. 
) door will not make any noise, for I oiled the hinges 
;this morning.” 


: female. 
,and reached down to her naked feet, which bore 


> by long, glossy lashes. 


‘accursed place. 
‘bay, which will sail at any moment. 
: keys to this dungeon and the wicket is open. Al- 
; berto, by whose help I have come here, will go 
‘tranger started, and, grasping the boy’s arm, ex- ) 


“ Wretch! have you betrayed me ?” 
“Don’t be frightened, signor,” said Alberto, 


» with his sly chuckle, “ it is only the monks chant- 
, ing the midnight service, and they are in the oppo- 


site part of the convent, and the service lasts a 


good, long hour, too.” 


And as the boy finished, with his usual chuckle, 
he approached the side of the wall, and, touching a 


secret spring, opened a door made on the outside 


like the rest of the wall. 
** Now, signor,”’ said Alberto, “ enter quick.” 
And closing the secret door, they stood in a 
long, dark passage witha thick stone wall on either 
side. The stranger, taking a lantern from beneath 
the folds of his cloak, which cast a shaded light 
along the passage, proceeded with Alberto till they 


}came to the door of a cell. 


‘“ This is the signora’s cell,’ said Alberto, pro- 
“The 


And again his low chuckle, the 
never-failing concomitant of the boy’s wit, was 


‘heard. The door opened, and the stranger entered. 
» Alberto again closed the door, and ensconced him- 
‘self in a narrow recess in the wall. 


Within the cell upon a straw mattress thrown on 
the bare floor, was stretched the wasted form of a 
A long, black veil concealed her face, 


the marks of late penance. The lips of the stran- 


/ger quivered with an imprecation, as he looked 


upon the sleeping victim of a father’s cruelty and 
religious bigotry. Kneeling by her side, he un- 


’fastened the veil from her head, and disclosed a 
face pale in the extreme, but singularly beautiful. 


The features, though sharpened by confinement 


,and rigid treatment, were perfectly regular; and 


her eyes, though sunken and hollow, were shaded 
Her dark auburn hair was 
parted on a forehead white and smooth as polished 
marble, and collected in a plain node behind. The 
stranger kneeled and kissed the pale cheek of the 
sleeper. The movement woke her; for opening 


her eyes, she started from her couch, and would 
shave uttered a scream at the strange sight before 


her, had not the intruder of the cell prevented her 
by placing his hand over her mouth. 
“Dearest Alice,” said he, “ you need not 


fear; it is your own Camillo come to save 


you.” 

«Oh! Don Camillo,” cried the nun, covering 
her face with her hands, “* why could you not have 
spared me this? Have you come hither to embit- 


ter my dying hour ?” 


** No, Alice; I have come to take you from this 
There is a vessel anchored in the 


I have the 


with us. Come, love, let us haste away ere we 


‘are discovered.” 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


PPI Yh oer 


A smile lit up the features of Alice as she lis-;‘‘ Antonio, she is dead! They haye killes 
tened to her lover’s plan; but it soon passed, and } her!” —_ 
with a heavy sigh, she exclaimed. » Well, captain,” gravely observed th 

“It is too late! yesterday it might have been,‘ man, “I am indeed sorry; but the boat 
but now it cannot.” And fixing her dark eye wet ; and you had better embark at once, for yoy y,. 
with tears on his, she continued—“I can never be } closely watched by one of the police at St. ML: rs 
your bride; I am the bride of heaven !”? And she } place, to-day.” 7 
pointed her finger to the black veil by her) ‘‘ Hark!” said Don Camillo, leaning 
side. ‘was not that a noise?” " 

“Hell’s curses on it and him who put it on} ‘I heard none,” said Antonio. « Ajj Veroe 
you!” exclaimed Don Camillo, tearing it in two, ;is buried in sleep at this hour; and so shou} = 
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e fisher. 
18 Teady 


forwar? 


and flinging it to the farther corner of the cell. » but for this mad project of thine.” 
A shudder passed through the frame of the nun} Don Camillo’s brow lowered with anger. 
as she beheld the deed. ; Here,” said he, putting several pieces of zold 


‘Oh, Alice,” said her lover, resuming his seat ; in the hand of the fisherman, “TI shall need yoy, 
by her side, and taking her small, white hand in} services no further. This night I leave Veron, 
his, ‘it is mot too late. Fly with me. I have‘ forever. Asa last favor, Antonio, do not {ail 
abandoned all for you. In some foreign clime, {deliver this packet to Stephano; you will fig; 
living in each other’s happiness, we will forget} him to-morrow morning near the Palazza (| 
our present misery. Your father’s cruel plans }Como.”’ 
may yet be foiled.” . ' At this moment the red glare of a lantern shot 

‘They will be foiled,” replied the nun; “ but ‘along the stone-wall where they stood, and voices 
it will be by death’s hand. Camillo, I am dying; } were heard at the entrance of the archway. 

I feel it. Ever since that fatal veil was put on, I } ‘The robber cast a hurried glance around, and 
have felt the hand of death upon me. Escape‘ throwing the sealed packet at the feet of the 
while you may, leave me to my fate.” A slight ‘ fisherman, fled. 


rattle was heard in her throat, and her head fell; « . . . . . ° 
heavily upon Don Camillo’s lap. The spirit of} The sun rose in splendor on the high domes and 
the nun had fled. ‘tapering spires of Verona. The motly crowd 


A deep groan escaped from the bosom of her) was beginning to pour along the streets, and the 
lover, and kneeling over the body, he kissed the } din of business was again to be heard. 
lifeless cheek of her he loved. Starting to his: A short distance from Verona is a high ledge of 
feet, he seized his lantern, and casting a farewell } craggy rocks, which rise in sharp peaks to a dizzy 


glance at the face of the nun, left the cell. ‘ height, whose barren tops none but the eagle has 
‘* Where is the signora?’’ said Alberto, emerg- ever explored, and whose rugged sides none but 
ing from his place of concealment. ; the winds of heaven have ever visited. At one place 


_ ‘Question me not,” answered Camillo. ‘‘ Here; the rocks are more even, and tolerably smooth 
is your reward.” And throwing him a heavy till they terminate at the edge of a frightful pre. 
purse, he passed through the secret door, and‘ cipice, rising from its rocky bed below ina per- 
thence through the wicket. Plunging into an ob-} pendicular line of two hundred feet. This place, 
scure by-path, he strode rapidly along till he’ on account of its wild and picturesque appear: 
arrived before the entrance of a low arched bridge} ance, is often visited by tourists; and not un- 
thrown across a smal] stream. Don Camillo en-‘ frequently the humble peasant of Verona bends 
tered, and was hurrying along the dark passage,} his way thither to enjoy the luxury of an Italian 
when an old man, whose dress by the dim light? evening. 
which entered through a crevice, proclaimed him} A single ray from the setting sun fell on 
to be a fisherman, stepped into the middle of the$the sombre visage of the fisherman Antonio, as 
passage, and said, the stood on the very verge of this precipice, 
** Why, whither so fast. signor Camillo?”’ . gazing at something below which he could not 


Don Camillo, when he first perceived the figure} clearly define. Descending by a narrow flight 
before him, had seized the hilt of a dagger that‘of steps ent in the side rocks, he approached 
bung at his side; but ke immediately relinquished; what to his surprise he discovered 10 be a 
it. Bd i ‘human form. A horrible apprehension seized 

‘Antonio, is it you? I had nearly forgotten} the fisherman, and casting a half-averted look 
our meeting; but it is useless now.” And with} at the form of the mangled corpse, he recognized 
wild energy he grasped his companion’s arm— ‘ the Robber. 





A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 


A volume of the “ Ladies’ Garland and Dollar } assiduous attention, and whilst we scrupulously fulii! 
Magazine” closes with the present number. We } our engagements with our readers, we hope that they 
think we may safely rely on the verdict of our pa-} will assist us by their influence in increasing ov 
trons, that we have made our Magazine all we pro- } subscription list, and enlarging our sphere of useful 
miséd it should be, and better than any other similar ; ness. Our new Prospectus will be found on the cover 
publication in the country. Tothe new Volume, which } of this number, and we respectfully invite the atte 
will commence in July, we intend to devote our! tion of readers, agents, and the public generally to " 
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